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FRANCIS SUAREZ (1548-1617) 


ROM 1580 until 1640 Spain and Portugal were united 

under one crown. This explains why Francis Suarez taught 
theology not only at the Roman College and in various colleges 
in Spain, but also during his most mature period in the ancient 
Portuguese university of Coimbra. The great Praca dos Livra- 
dores in Lisbon bears enduring witness to Portugal’s pride in 
her regained independence; but the cultural ties between 
Spain and Portugal remain strong, and the recent celebrations 
of the fourth centenary of the birth of the great Jesuit theologian 
which were held in the two countries provided an opportunity 
for both Spaniards and Portuguese of affirming their adhesion 
to the Catholic tradition which is their common heritage. 
Although Suarez, Doctor Eximius et Pius, is the particular glory 
in philosophy, theology and law of the Society of Jesus, the 
commemorations which were observed during October of this 
year were by no means merely domestic ones. The presence 
of some of the most eminent ministers of State, the participation 
of the national universities, the elaborate preparations for the 
reception and entertainment of the delegates to the congress, 
made it clear that the organizers had behind them the goodwill 
and active support of the two governments concerned. 

The greater part of the delegates who assembled at Madrid 
were, as was to be expected, from Spain and Portugal, but 
among their number were representatives of other European 
countries and of the two Americas. From Madrid they pro- 
ceeded to Granada. Here Suarez was born on 5 January, 1548. 
His father was a lawyer, Gaspar Suarez of Toledo; his mother, 
Antonia Vasquez de Utiel. The grandfather of Francis Suarez 
had rendered notable service in the war against the Moors, 
and had been rewarded by Ferdinand and Isabella with a grant 
of property in the ancient Moorish stronghold of Granada. 
The inaugural ceremonies took place in the University of 
Granada, formerly the Jesuit College of the city, and were 
presided over by the Spanish Minister for Education, Sejfior 
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Ibafiez Martin. With him was the Minister of Justice, Sefior 
Fernandez Cuesta, who in his address to the conference found 
in the ideas of Suarez on the origin of political power a 
prophetic vision of the history of Spain in recent years. Most of 
the remaining addresses, both in Granada and in the other 
centres of the celebrations, were of a more academic character 
and are too numerous to permit of even an enumeration of 
their titles in the present article. They dealt with Suarez as 
philosopher, theologian, and writer on international law. We 
are promised that they will be published in the near future. 
They should form a notable addition to Suarezian literature, 
which has already been considerably enriched during the past 
year by the special commemorative issues of Razén y Fe, Estudios 
Eclesiasticos, Miscelanea Comillas and Pensamiento, the last- 
mentioned periodical containing an important bibliography 
of Suareziana prepared by Fr J. Iturrioz, S.J. At Granada, 
and also at the other cities visited by the congress, there was 
a background of pageantry, ecclesiastical, civil, military and 
academic, which brought home vividly to the foreign visitor 
how much the occasion meant to Spain and Portugal. Nor was 
this merely official and perfunctory. One could sense in the 
ordinary people of the towns and villages a real friendliness 
towards the foreign visitors which was very touching. 

Among the cities in which the celebrations took place were 
Madrid, Segovia, Valladolid, Salamanca in Spain, and 
Coimbra in Portugal. It was at Segovia that Suarez began his 
career as a teacher. This was in 1572 when he was twenty-four 
years of age. Though not yet a priest—he was ordained in the 
following year—he was appointed to the chair of philosophy, 
and remained in the city for three years. This was the only 
period in his life during which he was able to spare some time 
from his studies to undertake some of the ordinary work of a 
priest in the pulpit and the confessional among the simple 
folk of the city and its neighbourhood. From 1574 until 1580 
he taught theology at Valladolid, except for a brief return to 
Segovia in 1575, and a few months at Avila in the same year. 
Suarez’ independence of thought and method disconcerted 
some of the more conservative spirits. Already at Segovia he 
was accused of novelty in doctrine, and the same charge was 
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soon brought against him at Valladolid. In his reply, made 
to the Father General, Everard Mercurian, he rebuts the charge 
of novelty in doctrine and asserts that, save in one or two points, 
he bases his teaching on that of St Thomas. He admits, however, 
that his method of presentation is new. Instead of dictating 
the written summaries handed down from one professor to 
another he prefers to go to the sources of scripture and tradition, 
and to make due use of rational argument, nor does he shrink 
from raising and discussing difficulties which other teachers 
prefer to pass over in silence.} 

The decision of the General was entirely in favour of 
Suarez, and the outcome was that in 1580 he was called to 
teach theology at the Roman College, where he had among 
his students Mutius Vitelleschi, a future General of the Society, 
Henry Garnett, the English Martyr, and Leonard Lessius, 
theologian and ascetic. After five years at Rome Suarez was 
compelled to return to Spain for reasons of health, and was 
succeeded at the Roman College by his fellow Spaniard Gabriel 
Vasquez, and in his turn Suarez took over Vasquez’ chair 
at Alcala. He remained in Alcala until 1593. During the last 
two years in that university he had Gabriel Vasquez as a 
colleague after the latter’s return from Rome in 1591, but the 
two men were poles apart in character, and Suarez suffered 
much inconvenience from the ill-considered criticisms of his 
impetuous fellow professor and from his mode of living. The 
fact is that Vasquez did not understand that Suarez was a sick 
man who required certain exemptions from the rigour of 
common life. 

It was this failing strength of Suarez that induced the 
Father General Aquaviva to relieve him of the burden of 
teaching for a time. He was allowed to retire to Salamanca and 
devote himself to writing. He had a special affection for that 
city, which at the time possessed the most flourishing university 
in Europe, and was known as the Athens of Spain. Here 
Francis Suarez had arrived at the age of thirteen in 1561 
with his brother John to be enrolled among the 7000 
students of the university. For ten years he had pursued his 
studies, laying the foundations of the monumental erudition 


1 See R. de Scorraille, Francois Suarez, tom. I, p. 162. 
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that was to characterize all his future work as philosopher and 
theologian. It was in this city too that he had received his 
vocation to the religious life. This was in the year 1564. The 
occasion was a course of sermons preached by the celebrated 
orator John Ramirez, a disciple of Blessed John of Avila “‘the 
Apostle of Andalusia”, and afterwards a member of the Society 
of Jesus. Ramirez had achieved great success as a popular 
preacher, but felt some misgivings when asked to preach 
in the university city of Salamanca. The results of his course of 
sermons were, however, astonishing. University lectures were 
curtailed in order that professors and students might attend 
the sermons, street brawls came to an end, and no fewer 
than 500 of the students petitioned for admission into 
various religious orders. Of this number fifty applied for 
admission into the Society of Jesus. With such a wealth of 
applicants Superiors could well afford to be particular in 
choosing their subjects. Among the fifty would-be Jesuits was 
the sixteen-year-old Francis Suarez. His application was 
refused twice on the ground that his intellectual qualifications 
did not exceed mediocrity. Fortunately, however, for the Society 
and the Church, the decisions of the examiners at Salamanca 
and Valladolid were overruled by the Provincial of Castille 
who gave orders for the youth to be received into the noviciate, 
but only on condition that he agreed to enter among the In- 
differents. This was a class of candidates, no longer in existence, 
who were willing to serve in the Society either as priests or lay 
brothers according as Superiors should decide after making trial 
of their abilities. 

After a few months in the noviciate at Medina del Campo 
under the celebrated Master of Novices Father Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, whose spiritual teaching is enshrined in his classical 
Practice of Christian and Religious Perfection, Francis Suarez was 
sent back to Salamanca to begin his studies in philosophy. 
Hitherto he had devoted himself at the university to courses in 
canon and civil law. The same lack of success in his studies 
which had delayed his entrance into the noviciate characterized 
his early studies in philosophy. He was even given a special 
tutor from among the number of his fellow students to help him 
to understand the lectures. In his humility and discouragement 
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he begged of the Rector, Fr Martin Guttierez, a future 
| martyr, to be allowed to discontinue his studies and to be em- 
ployed in humble offices. He was exhorted to pray, and applied 
himself particularly to imploring the help of the Blessed Virgin, 
to whom he had always had a tender devotion. Quite suddenly, 
| we are told, he found his understanding enlightened, so that he 
was able to comprehend whatever he was taught with the 
greatest facility, and thereafter made such rapid progress that 
from being the dunce he became the oracle among his fellow 
students, and before long was in a position to assist a newcomer 
to the university who afterwards gained celebrity in theology 
under the name of Gregory of Valentia. 

While at Alcala Suarez had published in 1590 his De Verbo 
Incarnato, and in 1592 the De Mbysteriis Vitae Christi,- in which 
piety and erudition are exquisitely combined in his treatment 

of the mysteries of the earthly life of Our Lord and his Blessed 
| Mother. In the prologue to the latter work he expressly stated 
his intention of writing not merely for professors, but also for 
preachers, “‘in such wise that piety may be rooted in the truth, 
and the truth be more profitably investigated in a sweet spirit 
of piety”. The first fruits of his literary activity at Salamanca 
were the second edition of the De Verbo Incarnato and the first 
volume of his De Sacramentis. At the same time he was preparing 
for the Press the two volumes of his Disputationes Metaphysicae. 
This period of Suarez’ life at Salamanca is commemorated by a 
plaque on the wall of the old Jesuit college in the city, which 
stands close by the Irish College. During the recent celebrations 
the present writer and the present rector of the College watched 
the solemn unveiling of the plaque. There is also an inscription, 
_ much more ancient in date, on the walls of the Irish College 
which records that it is an institution for the education in 
ecclesiastical studies of the young nobility of Ireland. It seems 
a great pity that this ancient College, like its fellow the Scots 
College at Valladolid, is still without its complement of noble 
aspirants to the priesthood. 

These ancient colleges, like that of the English, also at 
Valladolid, owe their existence to the Catholic zeal of the 
Spanish crown. It was the Spanish king, Philip II, who decided 
the next stage in the career of Francis Suarez. The Jesuit 
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Visitor in Salamanca, Fr Garcia de Alarcon, was informed that 
the King desired to appoint Suarez to the principal chair of 
theology in the University of Coimbra. It was in vain that 
Suarez pleaded against the appointment. He was not even 
allowed time to see his Disputationes Metaphysicae through the 
Press at Salamanca, and had already taken up his new position 
at Coimbra when the work appeared in 1597. In his student 
years he had neglected to take the degree of doctor of divinity. 
Before proceeding to Coimbra he fulfilled this formality by 
presiding at a public disputation at the University of Evora. 
Suarez remained at Coimbra for close on twenty years. It 
was the final scene of his activity as a professor. During this 
period of his maturity books flowed from his pen: in 1599 a 
collection of Opuscula Theologica, in 1605 the De Vera Intelligentia 
_ Auxilu Efficacis. The latter was occasioned by the controversy 
on efficacious grace, but was not published until 1655. The 
second volume of his De Sacramentis (De Paenttentia, etc.), which 
had appeared in 1602, was to bring much anxiety to its author. 
An interpretation which he had given in order to, reconcile 
decrees of Pope St Leo and of the then reigning pontiff Clement 
VIII on the question of confession at a distance was condemned. 
Suarez hastened to Rome to make his position clear. He was 
received kindly by the Pope, who appeared to all to be about 
to reverse his condemnation. Unfortunately, however, Clement 
died suddenly on 3 May, 1605, and Paul V, though highly 
esteeming Suarez, confirmed Clement’s decision of 1603. 
Recent research has discovered good reason for the view that 
this act of Paul V was merely a disciplinary decree. On a 
copy of the papal decree belonging to the ambassador of King 
Philip III of Spain the following comment is written: “The 
Pope told me that the opinion of Suarez was not rejected as 
temerarious; it was a question of maintaining respect for 
Clement. He himself by no means disapproved of the book; 
on the contrary he approved of it, and regarded it as valuable.” 
Paul V wished to retain Suarez at Rome, and common 
report had it that he intended to raise him to the cardinalate, 
and it was only after much entreaty that he was permitted to 


1 See E. Elorduy, Padre Francisco Sudrez, Su Vida y su Obra (1548-1617), Revista 
Nacional de Educacién, 3 (1943), p. 12. 
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return to Coimbra. Even after his return his services were 
always requested by the Pope when questions of great moment 
were being debated. Thus he wrote in 1607 a treatise in three 
books on the question of ecclesiastical immunity on the occasion 
of a dispute between the Holy See and the Republic of Venice. 
This work was not published until 1859, as the dispute had 
been settled before the treatise reached Rome. However, 
the first part was incorporated in his celebrated work against 
James I of England, Defensio Fidei Catholicae et Apostolicae Contra 
Errores Sectae Anglicanae (1613). Its effect on King James may 
be gauged from the fact that he had it publicly burned, and 
wrote a letter of complaint to Philip III of Spain. Other treat- 
ises dating from the Coimbra period are: De Censuris (1603), 
+ De Deo Uno et Trino (1606), De Religione (1608-9), De Legibus 
(1609). Nor does this list exhaust his output. Mention has 
already been made of two of his works posthumously printed. 
In fact between 1619, two years after his death, and 1655, nine 
treatises of Suarez were published. Even today the publication 
of his writings continues, and the twenty-eight volumes of the 
Paris edition of his works issued in the nineteenth century 
as Opera Omnia are being supplemented by the publication at 
the University of Coimbra and elsewhere of hitherto inaccess- 
ible material. This centenary year has seen the publication 
at Coimbra of the first of four volumes entitled Conselhos e 
| pareceres. 

It was fitting that Coimbra, where Suarez passed his most 
mature and productive years, and where in 1615, two years 
before his death, his teaching career came to an end, should 
see the closure of the splendid centenary celebrations of his 
birth, as Granada his birthplace had witnessed their inaugura- 
tion. Besides the heads of the national universities of Portugal, 
there were present the Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Spanish Ambassador in Portugal, D. Nicolas Franco, 
brother of the Spanish Caudillo, and the Ministers of Education 
of the two countries. As in Spain the celebrations in Portugal 
were characterized by academic and ecclesiastical functions and 
open-handed hospitality. Spain had shown her visitors some 
of the glories of her great age, the Alhambra and the Chapel 
of the Catholic Kings at Granada, the Escorial, Toledo with 
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the epic defence of the Alcazar still fresh in our memory, 
Salamanca and Medina del Campo; but Portugal was able to 
point to her ancient glories, Batalha and Alcobaga and Coimbra 
itself, and her contemporary glory—the sacred shrine of Our 
Lady of Fatima, hidden away in the unspoiled hill country 
between Coimbra and Lisbon. It was in the latter city that 
Suarez died on 25 September, 1617. He had retired to the 
noviciate at Monte Olivete near the city, where he hoped to 
spend his remaining years in revising his writings and in com- 
posing new works. He was, however, soon called in as arbitrator 
in a dispute between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and 
his enfeebled health gave way under the strain imposed upon 
him. It was an eminent Dominican father who exclaimed when 
he received the news of the death of Suarez: “The Church of 
God has today lost the greatest genius it has had since St 
Thomas.”? 

Suarez’ claim to this distinction is founded on his achieve- 
ments as Scholastic philosopher, as theologian and as jurist. 
All historians of philosophy are in agreement on the importance 
of his Disputationes Metaphysicae, in which his genius for system- 
atic thought is most evident. In this work he abandons the 
method of the running and wandering commentary on Aristotle 
which was in vogue among his precursors, and instead, builds 
up a complete and organic system based on the analysis of the 
notion of being, and developing coherently from this starting 
point. It was the first work of its kind to be written by any 
Scholastic philosopher. In the process of elaborating his own 
system Suarez subjects the opinions of his predecessors to a 
searching criticism, not in a mere carping spirit, but with the 
sincere intention of arriving at the truth. He was never satisfied 
with a mere repetition of the opinions of others. Hence, inci- 
dentally, the Disputationes Metaphysicae are of value to the 
student of the history of philosophy, especially for the period 
following on the death of St Thomas, as well as to the systematic 
philosopher. Cardinal Ehrle wrote: “For our knowledge of 
the consolidation of Scholastic thought in the first centuries 
that followed the death of St Thomas we have not only more 
modern studies, but also excellent critical surveys from the 


2 Scorraille, op. cit., ii, p. 350. 
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second golden age of Scholasticism. It is enough to mention the 
Dispuiationes Metaphysicae of Suarez, a work which even today 
not merely provides the historian of earlier Scholasticism with 
the richest materials, but which is simply indispensable for 
the teacher as for the advancing student who does not wish 
to confine himself to his text-book. It is indispensable both on 
account of its moderate and searching critical estimate of 
many of the earlier Scholastics’ views and proofs, and further 
because of its thorough and exhaustive treatment of every 
problem.” 

Today there are some who dispose of Suarez superficially, 
and attack his philosophy without having any intimate know- 
ledge of it. Certainly he has no monopoly of the truth, but he is 
always stimulating. Not all his original contributions command 
universal approval—one may mention, for example, his views 
on the principle of individuation, on the pure potentiality of 
prime matter, on the object of direct cognition, on the distinction 
between essence and existence—but his method is thought- 
provoking and helps to preclude the danger of philosophical 
stagnation. He has, by reason of his departure from the Thom- 
ism current in his day, been called an eclectic. But he is an 
eclectic in a good sense. He unified and systematized his 
thoughts; not indeed with complete success, but after all not 
everyone would credit St Thomas with that achievement. 

In the judgement of Grabmann Suarez is the richest theo- 
logian of the later Scholastic period, one whose work is dis- 
tinguished for its clarity, moderation, depth and circumspection.? 
He is sometimes accused of diffuseness, but the charge is un- 
just. He is copious in argument and steeped in tradition and 
Sacred Scripture, but does not indulge in enfeebling and useless 
repetition. On the contrary, one of the outstanding qualities 
of his work is the precision of his concepts and of his solutions. 
He well repays the time spent over the orderly, if at times 
lengthy, development of his thought. Another charge is want of 
originality. This charge has been refuted by P. Dumont in the 
Dictionnaire de. Théologie Catholique, in his article on Suarez. 
Also worthy of note is P. Bover’s proof that Mariology as a 


1 Die Scholastik und ihre Aufgaben in unserer Zeit (1933), PP. 49-50. 
® Geschichte der Katholischen Theologie, p. 169. 
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special branch of theology is the creation of Suarez in his De 
Mysterits Vitae Christi. 

Suarez’s eminence in the field of political theory and inter- 
national law is universally recognized. His approach to these 
subjects was, however, that of a theologian. In the preface to the 
De Legibus he is at pains to justify this approach, and to vindi- 
cate for it a higher plane of authority, since it is guided by a 
supernatural light, than that of the Roman jurists and the moral 
philosophers. Although Suarez did not regard himself as a 
jurist one of his recent editors asserts: ““There have been many 
other theologians, but none of them has displayed such a 
mastery of jurisprudence as is evidenced by Suarez in his 
treatise; and few have equalled him in the field of political 
philosophy.’ 

He carried on the work of Vitoria in the field of international 
law “‘in such a way as to leave as his legacy to the world a law 
with a philosophy and a philosophy of law’. The great Dutch 
jurist Grotius did not scruple to avail himself in his treatise De 
JFure Belli ac Pacis of the ideas of Suarez on natural law and the 
law of nations, though he omitted to make acknowledgement 
of his indebtedness. Dr Brown Scott gives an interesting ex- 
planation of the omission. Grotius wrote his great treatise in 
Paris, where he was a pensioner of the French King, Louis 
XIII. He had also visited England, and had been granted 
audiences with James I. To both of these monarchs the political 
theories of Suarez were anathema, and Grotius, who hoped for 
royal patronage, deemed it expedient not to appear too con- 
versant with the words of the author of the Defensio Fide 
Catholicae et Apostolicae adversus Anglicanae Sectae Errores, a work 
which had been publicly burnt in London and Paris. 

In this work Suarez rejects the theory of the divine right 
of kings and proposes the traditional Catholic view of the origin 
and nature of political authority. He teaches that this resides 
in the community, though its direct source is God himself. 
Consequently it can and does include powers which the com- 
munity as individuals never possessed. By the community it is 


1 J. M. Bover, Sudrez Mariélogo, Estudios Ecclesiaticos 22 (1948), p. 311 ff. 

2 James Brown Scott: Selections from Three Works of Francisco Suarez, S.F., in 
The Classics of International Law, Vol. 2, p. 13a (Oxford, 1944). 

8 James Brown Scott, op. cit., p. 15a. 
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transmitted to the sovereign, or vested in a group, and the 
power thus transferred may be withdrawn in the event of 
arbitrary and tyrannical government. Even tyrannicide may 
be justified in certain cases. Small wonder that the totalitarian 
governments of the day consigned the book to the flames, or 
that one of the leading questions put to the heroic Scottish 
martyr, the Blessed John Ogilvie, at his trial was: “Do you 
admit the doctrine of Suarez?” 

During a sermon in his Cathedral to the delegates at the 
recent celebrations the Archbishop of Granada spoke of the 
holiness of Suarez, and hinted that he was a man who might be 
worthy of the highest honours that the Church can pay to her 
departed children. The cause of his beatification has never been 
introduced. The reason is not lack of evidence of great sanctity. 
In addition to a mass of published testimony, confirmed by 
Papal briefs, there is much as yet unpublished material which 
tells the same tale. In his lifetime and in the years immediately 
following on his death his religious brethren, always exacting 
critics, confidently expected his elevation to the altars. The 
criticisms of Vasquez fell to the ground upon examination. 
One reason for the failure to introduce his cause may have been 
that he was little known in his lifetime to the outside world. 
The Spanish Kings, Philip II and Philip III, whose influence 
was so potent in promoting the cause of candidates for beatifica- 
tion, though greatly admiring his virtues, would appear to have 
shrunk from proposing a name which carried no popular appeal. 

All true sanctity is Christocentric. It is worthy of record that 
the official decree in which the Spanish government decided 
on the celebration of the fourth centenary of Suarez (14 Febru- 
ary, 1948) made special mention of the Christocentric character 
of his thought, which aimed above all things to establish in the 
world the justice of God through the reign of Christ. For only 
thus will the reign of law over men be just and permanent. 


Francis Courtney, S.J. 
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CANON LAW AND PRIESTLY 
SANCTIFICATION 


HE Code of Canon Law into which the Church has con- 

densed her centuries-old and world-wide experience, gives 
careful consideration, first to the rights and privileges of the 
clerical state, and then to its obligations. It looks as if the 
Church, in choosing this order, wishes to lead us to the logical 
conclusion that the rights and privileges of the priesthood carry 
with them corresponding obligations: “Noblesse oblige”’. 

Canon 124 states the general principle on which these obli- 
gations rest. ““Both the interior life and the exterior conduct of 
the clergy shall be superior to that of the laity, to whom they 
shall furnish an example of virtue and good deeds.” This is but 
saying in other words that priests are to be “‘the light of the 
world” and “the salt of the earth”. Two points are made: our 
spiritual standard should be higher than that of the laity; and 
our external behaviour should bear the stamp of this greater 
spiritual intensity. 

So much for the principle. But our highly practical Mother 
the Church does not leave it at that. In the next canon she 
proceeds to indicate the means which she considers most appro- 
priate for the attainment and maintenance of this clerical 
standard of spirituality. These means are specified as (1) fre- 
quent confession; (2) certain daily devotions, viz. meditation, 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament, the Rosary, and examination of 
conscience (canon 125). They are, it will be seen, the very 
practices to which Seminary life binds clerical students. The 
conclusion seems justified that the Church wants her priests to 
continue through life the devotional practices to which they had 
grown accustomed in the Seminary, and that by “frequent” 
confession she means the “weekly” confession of Seminary days 
(canon 1367, 2°) so far as circumstances permit. It is worthy 
of note, first of all, that, unlike canon 1367, the canon under 
discussion makes no mention of the Blessed Eucharist as a means 
of priestly sanctification for the obvious reason that Sacrifice 
and Priesthood are of their nature inseparable, and secondly 
that the practices are not just recommended, but that the bishop 
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is positively charged to see them carried out by his priests; the 
least, therefore, which the latter will have to allow him to do 
is to make sure of their attitude in the matter by a positive 
question, a question which calls for a truthful answer. 

The next canon (126) imposes on all diocesan priests the 
obligation of making a retreat every other year. Both the time 
and the place—“‘in pia aliqua religiosave domo’’—are deter- 
mined by the bishop; and no one is exempt from this spiritual 
duty, except in a particular case for some valid reason expressly 
recognized by the Ordinary: another instance of the stringency 
of episcopal authority even in this highly spiritual domain. Has 
the Church any fears that some priests, after having left the 
Seminary, might resent such interferences on the part of the 
bishop in the regulation of their spiritual life? Is it for this rea- 
son that the following canon (127) enjoins upon all clerics, “but 
particularly upon priests”, the special obligation of showing 
reverence and obedience to the Ordinary? It may be argued 
that this canon is a preparation for what follows, and demands 
disciplinary submission in matters regulating priestly life and 
activities in the exercise of the “‘ministry’”. Canon 128 does 
indeed stress the obligation of the priest to accept any appoint- 
ment or office—and discharge it most faithfully—as often and 
as long as the bishop requires this of him. But is it not evident 
that canon 127 demands obedience to the bishop also in view 
of the obligations of clerics, as laid down in the previous canons 
which are directly concerned with priestly sanctification? How 
can a bishop be charged to see to it that his priests perform 
faithfully the spiritual practices enjoined by Canon Law if they 
do not owe him allegiance also in this matter? 

Besides, the care of souls embraces not merely the functions 
—preaching and the administration of the Sacraments—which 
tend to achieve directly its purpose of imparting the faith and 
the grace of Christ to the members of one’s parish, but also the 
means or conditions for the more effective achievement of this 
purpose. Among these means the personal sanctity of the priest 
ranks first, for not only does it make him a more willing and 
pliable instrument in the hands of God, but it also renders him 
more acceptable to the people, a living example to his flock of 
what a truly Christian life should be. To a bishop, therefore, 
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this powerful factor in the care of souls—the spiritual life of his 
clergy—must ever be of primary importance; and Canon Law 
merely enjoins on him officially an interest and watchfulness 
already prompted by pastoral prudence. 

In regard to the nature of the practices and devotions insisted 
on by Canon Law—as in canons 125 and 126—a marked 
preference seems to be shown for those which imply ‘“‘mental” 
prayer. The choice has certainly fallen on exercises which 
require “‘thinking” rather than speaking; on intimate, heart- 
to-heart contact with God. The Rosary is no exception, for 
whatever is vocal about this prayer, or even mechanical, is 
wonderfully apt to bring about the restfulness, the mental 
concentration and the continuity required for a_ fruitful 
“meditation” on the Life of Christ. 

Another obligation. calculated to affect both the interior 
life and the exterior conduct of priests is that of clerical celibacy. 
Even among the avowed enemies of the Church there are few 
who deny the advantage of this practice for the disinterested and 
efficient discharge of the priestly office. Unfortunately, judging 
by standards of their own and pointing to some lamentable 
defections, they persuade themselves that the Church cannot and 
does not expect her priests to take the business of celibacy 
seriously. The attentive reading of canons 132-133 should cor- 
rect this impression. The former canon not merely inculcates 
the practice; it insists that unchastity in a priest is doubly 
sinful, a sacrilege as well as a wrong against God, man and 
society, doubly unworthy of a man whose daily contacts are with 
the sacramental and the mystical Body of the Lord. This may 
not impress the unbeliever: it impresses beyond all telling the 
man who at the solemn summons of the bishop takes the aweful 
step into the sanctuary of his Lord and God. The latter canon 
gives practical indications of what the cleric, vowed to celibacy, 
should avoid both for his own sake and for that of others. It is 
characteristic of the law of the Church, with its profound know- 
ledge of man and of human conditions, that the judgement as 
to what constitutes a danger to the priest and’a scandal to the 
people is not left to the priest and the people, but to them who 
are to “keep watch over God’s Church, in which the Holy 
Spirit has made them bishops” (Acts xx, 28). 
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So far Canon Law has made the following points in regard 
to the obligations of priests: they are to keep up the devotional 
practices of Seminary days; they are to show reverence and 
obedience to the Ordinary; they are to exercise faithfully the 
ministry entrusted to them, and to sanctify themselves also for 
the sake of their flocks ; they are to lead a life of clerical celibacy ; 
and all these obligations are to be carried out under the watch- 
ful eye of the bishop. 

One could hardly expect a more interesting conclusion to 
the points thus made than that which the Church draws her- 
self in the next canon, 134. In it she simply professes to know of 
no better atmosphere for the carrying out of the priestly obli- 
gations than some form of life in common. She does not, how- 
ever, enforce it: her consummate understanding of human 
nature and unparalleled knowledge and experience of human 
conditions causes her to counsel rather than command the prac- 
tice of priestly life in common. The canon gives no reasons, but 
its almost lyrical tenor of praise and persuasion suggests the 
reasons given by the Psalmist: “Ecce, quam bonum et quam 
jucundum habitare fratres in unum” (Ps. cxxxii, 1). Besides, 
the student of Church History knows that some form of “‘vita 
communis”, or at least common practice, some sort of “‘canon 
vitae”, has ever accompanied the numerous attempts at reform 
of the clergy. The common “canon vitae” gave its name to 
“Canons’’, secular as well as regular. The cloisters, dormitories 
and refectories which adjoin our mediaeval cathedrals are all 
of them evidence of this ‘‘vita communis” of the clergy. 

When the Church almost diffidently suggests this priestly 
life in common, she naturally intends in the first place the 
definite safeguard that there is even in the purely material fact 
of living in the same house. It acts automatically as a control on 
the visitors who may be a source of danger to the priest or of 
scandal to the people. But apart from this negative protection, 
how easily does the influence of a fellow-priest become also a 
positive help. And especially, how aptly can the “vita com- 
munis” assist the priest in the attainment and maintenance of 
prayerfulness, the clerical obligation to which Canon Law 
devotes so much attention in two lengthy canons. The Church 
is aware that unfaithfulness of individuals in the matter of the 
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law of celibacy is generally preceded by a period of neglect of 
prayer. Life in common, with provision for at least a number of 
devotions in common, is therefore also on this score a tremen- 
dous safeguard to the priest. The new form of spirituality intro- 
duced by the “‘modern devotion” of Geert Grote and systema- 
tized by St Ignatius, provides for a more elastic relation be- 
tween a priest’s prayers and his apostolic labours. Nevertheless, 
the Church persists in thinking that the ‘“‘custom of the common 
life’? among the clergy should be encouraged and kept up 
wherever possible. Let those live and pray together whose cal- 
ling is to work together. Apart from her experience of ages, the 
Church is ever mindful of the words of the Master: ‘“Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, I am there in 
the midst of them” (Matt. xviii, 20). 

It would be impossible for Canon Law to be silent on the 
priest’s official prayer, the Divine Office, said expressly on 
behalf of his flock. The recitation of the Divine Office is in fact 
so eminently a pastoral duty that originally only “parish”’ priests 
were obliged to say it. Their mediatorship between God and 
their people is only partly exercised by preaching and the 
administration of the Sacraments. The Church has for ages 
required them to pray seven times a day in the name of their 
flocks and for their intentions, an obligation shared nowadays 
by all their assistants in Holy Orders; all these, like the priests 
and levites of old, “‘are to stand in the House of the Lord”’ and 
call down God’s blessing on His people (Ps. cxxxiii) ; all these 
are bound by Canon Law to recite the “‘canonical hours” (canon 
136). There is no need to add that the Church, whilst imposing 
the recitation of the Divine Office as a “pastoral’’ duty, per- 
formed in her name and for her benefit, is not unmindful of the 
“special”’ fruit that comes to the priest from the devout saying 
of this as of all other prayers already mentioned in canon 125. 
It is not one of the least merits of the New Latin Psalter that by 
rendering the Psalms more intelligible it will make this “‘special” 
fruit more palatable and more nourishing to the priest who says 
his Office worthily, attentively and devoutly. 

Still having in mind the general principle that “‘the exterior 
conduct of the clergy shall furnish an example of virtue and 
good deeds to the laity”, the Church proceeds to lay down, in 
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the canons which follow (136-144), minute regulations on what 
she understands by clerical ‘“‘decorum”’. The priest she has in 
mind is indeed a “‘cleric’’, attired in “decens’’, i.e. becoming, 
clerical dress ; tonsured and well-groomed—though in “simple” 
fashion ; unadorned with things he has no right to wear (canon 
136, 1-3) ; not assuming hazardous financial liabilities (canon 
137); averse to anything not becoming—‘‘quae dedecent””—his 
state, such as the practice of “‘indecorous” arts, gambling, fol- 
lowing the hounds, entering taverns and suchlike places (canon 
139); avoiding anything “unclerical” even though it be not 
“indecorous”, such as the practice of medicine, the bar, and 
other “secular” and “lay”? professions, or membership of the 
legislative Assembly (canon 139, §§1-3); keeping away from 
theatrical performances, dances, andshowsnot befitting —“‘uquae 
dedecent’’—clerics either in themselves or because of scandal 
(canon 140); having no hand in secular strife and warfare 
(canon 141, §§1-2); refraining from trading in all its forms 
(canon 142); and observing the canonical laws of residence 
(canons 143-4). Lest, however, the mere enumeration of these 
regulations should convey the impression that here at least 


insufficient account is taken of peculiar conditions and situa- 
tions, it should be noted, first, that the Church, with consum- 
mate juris-“‘prudence”, makes exceptions when “established 
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customs”’, ‘‘valid reasons’, “‘necessity’’, or “‘apostolic privilege” 
demand them, and, secondly, that in things to be avoided, no 
less than in things to be done, the decision is left with the 
bishop, a fact reiterated nearly a dozen times in the canons 
under consideration. 

Through lack of space, no mention has been made of canons 
129-131, which are concerned with the “sacred” studies of the 
priest, another powerful source of sacerdotal sanctification. 
_ Enough has, however, been said to show that Canon Law is not 
a bondage, a yoke under which priests must chafe, but a charter 
of “perfect liberty”, a “‘royal law”, a “‘way of justification”, a 
“treasure above gold and silver’’, a “law and source of life’, a 
law “to meditate on, to love, and to walk in” with David, to 
die for, if needs be, with the Machabees, a law which is 
“light, and peace, and pardon to all who follow it”. 

FRANCIS KERNER 
Vol. xxx 2D 
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A CENTENARY FOR BARCHESTER? 


HAPTER XX of Barchester Towers introduces Dr Arabin and 

takes its title from him. He is to dominate the scene, not 
truculently in the manner of Archdeacon Grantly, nor again in 
Mrs Proudie’s managerial fashion. He has been lured from 
Lazarus to stem the evangelicalism of Mr Slope. Sound church- 
manship and pleasantness are his bastion. 

His “‘pleasantness”’ wins the reader. It goes allied with a 
“humility of spirit” learned under a rural clergyman in 
Cornwall. Mr Newman’s influence was upon him and it looked 
as if the Master of Lazarus would have a vacant fellowship to 
fill. But Dr Arabin had returned from his Cornish retreat “to 
put his shoulder to the wheel, as a clergyman of the Church for 
which he had been educated, and gradually became the pet of 
the college’’. His lesson had been that “‘the highest laws for the 
governance of a Christian’s duty must act from within and not 
from without; that no man can become a serviceable servant 
solely by obedience to written edicts; and that the safety which 
he was about to seek within the gates of Rome was no other than 
the selfish freedom from danger which the bad soldier attempts 
to gain who counterfeits on the eve of battle’’. It is worth recall- 
ing that the temptation had come upon him from these points : a 
contempt of worldly interests, a love for Dr Newman, a taste for 
Roman feasts and fasts, a calling in his flesh for strict asceticism 
under certain law and an urgency to sacrifice all to the ideal in 
his faith. 

Between this crisis and the appearance of Dr Arabin at 
Barchester, a convenient development has taken place in his 
mind and heart. The one is tiring of the fruitless theory of 
academic life, the other is awakening to the need of affection. He 
is ripe then for a scene where, on the one hand, the gravely dis- 
turbed state of affairs at the cathedral calls for the practical 
application of high principles and on the other, a gentle widow 
is due for consolation. Is it to be wondered at, therefore, when 
the wedding-bells at Plumstead usher him into thalamious but 
purposeful deanhood? The author would have deserted his own 
delightful ingenuousness in attempting any other solution, or in 
protracting his book beyond so suitable a termination. 
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The text tells of no further development of the mind and 
heart of Dr Arabin. Trollope has clearly done his best for them 
and assumes they are confirmed in grace. 

It is a pity to disturb this view. One would not do so for 
reasons of internal criticism alone, though it must be plain to the 
thoughtful reader that there is more in Dr Arabin than the 
author has properly catered for. Should he, for instance, have 
put that argument about the bad soldier into the mouth of the 
Cornish curate when all that being a good soldier involved was 
going back to become “‘the pet of the college”? He was right to 
present Dr Arabin as tiring of academic comfort: that truly 
harmonizes with the bent he ascribes to him for “strict asceti- 
cism under certain law’. But: does it harmonize with the 
deanery and Eleanor Bold? How has the author disposed of his 
“contempt of worldly interests” or of that sacrificial urgency in 
Arabin’s faith? Has he seen the whole picture or is he, where he 
has left his reader, in the air? 

From internal reasoning alone one would be bold to say yes. 
Fortunately, there are other reasons both external and proto- 
canonical. They are contained in a statement made in later life 
by La Signora Madeline Vesey Neroni (nata Stanhope). 

It is not entirely true that the only one of this remarkable 
lady’s gifts to resist the years was her sharpness of tongue. There 
was the lustre of her eyes. Lady de Courcy had reason to 
remember how they could open until La Signora seemed to be 
all eyes. The statement referred to in the last paragraph was 
concerned with something those eyes had seen from the window 
of the Russie Hotel at Rome—something that widened them to 
their utmost. They saw two men emerge from a church in the 
Piazza del Popolo below. One could not be mistaken: he was 
known to the Signora to be the English Monsignor Talbot in 
charge of the church. Nor could the other be mistaken by eyes 
in alliance with a retentive and faithful memory. It was Mr 
Arabin—Mr Arabin in a Roman cassock and feraiuola and a 
large beaver hat! 

Some years before this (the story goes) another pair of eyes, 
steadier than the Signora’s, and with a seaman’s trick of focusing 
distance, had studied a map of six English counties in one of 
which lay Barchester and the Cathedral Close in which Mr 
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Arabin had recently come to dwell with his bride. The eyes 
rested at a spot called Ullathorne with a twinkle of interest; a 
hand reached for a note-book beside the map and a finger was 
run down a list which covered many pages in two colums. The 
finger stopped again at the word Ullathorne, and moved over to 
the corresponding entry in the other column. The words were: 
‘John Oldfaith, Maythorne Chase’. A letter was written and 
despatched. Perhaps ten days later a hired vehicle was seen pass- 
ing the gates of Mr Thorne (where, it will be remembered, Mr 
Plomacy mounted guard on the day of the Féte Champetre), 
passing also the pretentious farm of the Lookalofts to disappear 
within the winding hedges that mask the approach to Maythorne 
Chase. 

The traveller was a sturdy, youngish man of character and 
experience. As he greeted his host you would not have thought 
he had come that day the journey by stage and fly from Prior 
Park near Bath, or that he was in need of mental rest and reflec- 
tion. He was the Right Reverend William Bernard Ullathorne, 
O.S.B., Vicar Apostolic of that district. His sojourn at his last 
residence had been trying. 

Not very long after Mr Oldfaith received his guest, a double 
event of woe befell Barchester which evoked a common expres- 
sion of grief beyond any known to living memory. Gentle Mr 
Harding was called away by death, and his daughter Eleanor 
spent herself so utterly in trying to be his sole nurse that she her- 
self caught the same malignant fever and predeceased him by 
two days. 

Among those who followed the two biers were Mr Oldfaith 
and his guest Dr Ullathorne. The fact was generally noticed and 
approved. 

Dr Arabin spent much of the week following his tragic 
bereavement at the church of St Ewold which, it will be remem- 
bered, he had in his charge at the time of winning Eleanor. 
After deep and solitary prayer he was returning to Mr Thorne’s 
house one late afternoon when a sudden inspiration prompted 
him to continue his way past the Lookalofts’ in the direction of 
Maythorne. If the idea of thanking the two gentlemen there for 
their gesture of sympathy had not clearly formed itself in his 
mind, it did so immediately he saw them approaching near the 
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entrance to Mr Oldfaith’s parkland. His thanks were simply 
spoken. The renewed expression of sympathy from the other side 
Dr Arabin found to be of genuine comfort, but perhaps the inter- 
view would not have remained in his mind but for the parting 
words spoken by Dr Ullathorne. They conveyed an extremely 
civil invitation to avail himself of the Bishop’s house should he 
ever feel the need of withdrawing for a time into deeper solitude. 
Mr Arabin felt himself slightly at a loss but inclined graciously. 

The Bishop himself was rather more surprised to be re- 
minded of his curious invitation some two years later. A letter 
was forwarded to him from Prior Park (which perhaps had only 
escaped extinction by his translation to another district) and he 
was not slow to perceive the contrast between its place of origin, 
Barchester, and the place where he received it, Birmingham. 
What puzzled him was the text, which ran: 


grd of Advent 1848. 
The Right Reverend William Ullathorne. 
Most Reverend Sir, 


My only manner of introduction is to recall your own 


kindness demonstrated to a stranger on an occasion of great 
personal grief. Indeed I have often recalled it in the two dark 
years which have passed since the event. I refer to your sympathy 
at the passing of my dear wife and father-in-law. Providence gave 
me then an occasion to express my thanks. Providence obliges me 
now to go further. As we parted on that occasion, you, Sir, moved 
by I know not what prognostications of the future, desired me to 
regard your rooms as a ready retreat, should I ever feel the need 
for greater solitude. The time has now come. I say no more. 
Your humble and obedient servant, 


The signature was not clear, and even after he had noticed 
the words ““The Deanery, Barset.” in a corner of the script, the 
Bishop was still at a loss. But not for long, and then he acted with 
decision, first praying at his prie-dieu before sending a note over 
to Mr Newman at Maryvale. Mr Newman’s reply was in his 
hand that same evening. It spoke of impending removal to 
Alcester Street and begged to be excused from any other obliga- 
tion in the matter save that of prayer. In this also, it seems, Mr 
Newman was but falling in with Providence whose present 
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design called for no renewal of his old influence. Dr Ullathorne 
was to be the instrument. 

The occasion for this paradoxical choice originated of course 
in the chance meeting already described at Maythorne. Shortly 
after that Mr Arabin went down to Cornwall. It seems that 
Archdeacon Grantly’s way of manfully assuaging his sorrow 
may have called for more resilience than he then possessed. But 
there was another reason for his escape. Certain matters which 
he thought to have got permanently into focus clouded over 
again. The poor curate in Cornwall alone could help him. 

His ability to pray with complete trust in God’s providence 
quickly strengthened in an atmosphere of unobtrusive sympathy 
and understanding. With the humility of spirit he had first 
learned under his simple mentor, he exposed his present difficul- 
ties. Was there to be no rest for him, he asked, within the Church 
of his Baptism? His university career had seemed so sure a 
service when he had re-embarked upon it, strong in faith. Yet to 
what end had it served save to his own wearying of unreality? 
And the door opened for him to active work at Barchester— 
why had so forbidding a shadow fallen across it as soon as his 
foot touched the threshold? 

Here indeed the curate could remind him of the blessing 
that the shadow of the cross brings to all good work and Arabin 
clutched eagerly the hope he gave of redoubled usefulness in 
the sphere to which he was called. His grip on certain loyalties 
tightened and he returned to Barchester ready for work—ready 
for the Archdeacon, aye ready for Mrs. Proudie... 

He found himself frequently over at St Ewold’s (still with- 
out its new incumbent) and there on a day he came to regard as 
memorable he once again met Mr Oldfaith, exchanged greet- 
ings and walked part of the way to Maythorne in that gentle- 
man’s company. 

It was natural that Dr Ullathorne’s name should arise in 
their conversation. Mr Oldfaith retiring much on his own acres, 
he was their only common acquaintance, and Arabin was keen 
to learn about a man who had so challenged his interest on sight, 
as also by the curious invitation with which their meeting had 
terminated. 

He heard then of the turn of circumstance by which the 
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cabin-boy had come to wear a mitre, after evading no less than 
four he might have worn in various parts of the globe. He heard 
too of the long voyage some fifteen years earlier when Ullathorne 
had gone as a priest to the convict settlements and of his fight 
with the home parliament on his return. 

How it happened that his unrest began to ferment again 
after this conversation can be at least superficially explained 
by the sudden contrast he then saw between the calling and 
achievement of one priest and the work to which he had been 
urged as his own proper sphere of achievement. The Master of 
Lazarus, the Archdeacon, and even dear Mr Harding had 
made no secret of the fact that in ambitioning for him the 
deanery of Barchester, he stood in their minds as a bulwark 
against the evangelicalism of Slope and the collusive sabbatar- 
ianism of Mrs Proudie. It may well have appeared to Arabin 
after hearing Mr Oldfaith’s recital that Slopes and Proudies 
were small beer. 

But the trouble went deeper than a sudden nausea at being 
matched with such forces. What hipped Arabin was a certain 
perception of principles. It seemed to him clear that a Church 
divinely constructed to harbour and sustain the souls of men 
might have no end of troubles from without and from below, but 
that her very inmost structure should be uninviting and subject 
to strain argued a flaw in the hospitality of her Founder. Now 
did the Proudies and the Slopes belong to the inner structure of 
the Church? Had their doctrine and discipline a right to be 
heard? Whatever his personal disgust might be, there was not 
the slightest doubt that they had—systematically, cathedral by 
cathedral, throughout Ecclesia Anglicana. Of course there could 
be protests (such as he had joined in at Oxford) and contrivan- 
ces (like his own nomination to the deanery) and all manner of 
rallying-points to defend the Church. But what defence was that 
which had in the end to sit down with the enemy within the 
gates and allow him his will? The unreality of such soldiering 
took Arabin by surprise. His practical work seemed to him as 
suddenly insubstantial as his fruitless academic theories had 
been. 

He did return once more to Cornwall. The curate sensed 
that his case was very different this time but limited himself to 
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counselling prayer in patience until the hand of the Lord lay 
less heavily upon him. Arabin himself saw the wisdom of waiting 
until he could be sure that shock and sorrow had not unsighted 
him. 

At the end of another year he was sure, and saw too where 
his duty lay. He saw further the true application of the argu- 
ments which had once served to turn him aside from Dr 
Newman. “The highest laws for the governance of a Christian’s 
duty must act from within and not from without.” Then no 
longer must the external accident of having received Baptism in 
a certain church hold him against the clear inward voice of 
conscience! “‘No man can become a serviceable servant solely 
by obedience to written edicts.”” The written edicts of kings 
should therefore be no bar to restoring his energies to their full 
scope in the unity of the Church! As for ‘“‘the safety which he 
was about to seek within the gates of Rome being no other than 
the selfish freedom from danger which the bad soldier attempts 
to gain who counterfeits on the eve of battle’”—he had seen the 
soldiering. He now saw the danger. No Christian could court it 
and be true to his Lord. The danger of subordinating one’s own 
salvation to the interests of a hypothetical cause he saw to be a 
desertion of the one clear duty laid on every man. Time is short, 
eternity long! 

So Mr Arabin journeyed from Barchester to Birmingham 
towards the end of 1848 and made his landfall and entered 
harbour in company of Dr Ullathorne. 

In every conversion both principles and facts bear their 
part. Sometimes they tell against one another and there is strain 
and delay. Sometimes one fact alone can tell strongly enough to 
make the use of principles almost a needless luxury. The grace 
of faith has been known to arrive immediately one person smelt 
the palms in church on Palm Sunday! . . . Looking back over 
the story, one feels that Dr Arabin was impressed in some such 
way by Ullathorne. It seems to have been a case of contraria 
contrartis curantur: one occasion at least where a man bred in 
Oxford air recovered not by a whiff of his native heath but in 
the fo’c’sle atmosphere where the faith had been cramped and 
pounded. 


T. HoLtLtanpD 
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THE APOSTLESHIP OF THE SEA 


DEAR old lady recently attending a meeting at which an 
appeal was made for seafarers’ charities, asked in all serious- 
ness: ‘Do we really need a Merchant Navy now that the war is 
over?” One answer was given lately by the Rt. Hon. Ernest 


| Bevin, M.P., who stated that ‘four Merchant Marine is one of 


our greatest contributors to the economic recovery of this coun- 
try”. We may add that the British shipping industry contributes 
more than any other to our export drive, by earning abroad no 
less than £200,000,000 a year. Without the Merchant Navy, 
England would, of course, starve within a few weeks, and it is 
estimated that the trooping services of the Queen Elizabeth and 
the Queen Mary alone shortened the war by a whole year—in 
fact we might have lost the war except for the services of these 
two ships. 

For reasons which are not altogether clear, the number of 
marine casualties has been increasing month by month; the 
number of casualties which now occur is much higher than dur- 
ing the war. To take one example: the S.S. Samtampa was 
recently lost with all hands on the coast of South Wales, and to 
make the tragedy still more terrible the Mumbles lifeboat with 
all her crew was also destroyed in a gallant attempt at rescue. A 
Requiem Mass was offered for the victims, many of whom were 
Catholics, and the local Apostleship of the Sea Chaplain is one 
of the trustees of a fund set up by Kemsley Press to assist the 
bereaved families. 

“Life on the ocean waves”’ is indeed a hard life, and yet we 
are all too prone to forget the debt of gratitude which we owe to 
the Royal Navy and the Merchant Navy for their gallant ser- 
vices in peace and war time. There is, however, a motive still 
higher than gratitude which should compel Catholics to take an 
active interest in the welfare, and particularly in the spiritual 
welfare, of Catholic seafarers. We ashore have a deep responsi- 
bility towards our fellow-Catholics afloat, because we have so 
many spiritual advantages and because they are often deprived 
from a tender age of the helps which the Church, the Sacraments 
and home-life can afford. They may well be “all at sea” 
spiritually ! 
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It is true that we do not organize an apostolate for the 
butcher, baker or candlestick-maker. But there is every reason 
why we should and must have a sea apostolate, to bring Christ’s 
message to seafarers whose state of life is so full of difficulties and 
who may so easily die without the ministrations of a priest. 

Throughout the world there are some 1,200,000 sailors, and 
of these it is estimated that no less than two-thirds are Catholics, 
In recent times, until fifty years ago, little was done by Catho- 
lics for seafarers, although Protestant marine societies have long 
been prominent. Twenty-five years ago, the Apostleship of the 
Sea came into existence in Scotland and has now spread all over 
the world. There are upwards of three hundred A.O.S. Service 
Centres throughout the seven seas, including sixty-four per- 
manent clubs. 

It is hoped that an International Congress of the A.O.S. will 
be held in Rome during 1949, and it has been suggested that the 
International Headquarters—now in Scotland—should be 
transferred to Rome. 

The Hierarchy of England and Wales has established a 
National Board, with a priest-secretary. The Board acts in an 
advisory and co-ordinating capacity, without infringing the 

-autonomy enjoyed by each Diocesan Branch of the A.O.S. 
There are ten Chaplains who devote their whole time to sea- 
men’s welfare in this country, and many other priests devote a 
large part of their time to this vitally important work. 

Among the many activities of the A.O.S we may just 
mention the Seafarers’ Mass League, the Royal Naval Ship 
Adoption Scheme, Religious Instruction by Correspondence, the 
provision and servicing of ships’ altars, the Seafarers’ Branch of 
the A.O.S., ships’ libraries and the Woollen Comforts Service. To 
meet an urgent need, a Seafarers’ Church was built at Avon- 
mouth, Bristol, in 1946. ‘Ten clubs are maintained in England 
and Wales, including three under the auspices of the Society of 
St Vincent de Paul. The largest is Atlantic House, Liverpool, 
recently opened by H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. Several of the 
clubs provide residential accommodation and all of them pro- 
vide a great variety of amenities. At many of the clubs a large 
number of hostesses help to provide a “home from home”. 
One of the chaplains maintains his own motor-boat. 
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Apart from providing Mass and the Sacraments, the most 
important work of the sea apostolate is ship-visiting. This task is 
undertaken by Port Chaplains, whole-time and part-time, 
assisted by specially chosen laymen. The Society of St Vincent 
de Paul provides an army of devoted ship-visitors and the Legion 
of Mary also undertakes ship-visiting on a large scale. 

It is true that the average sailor is neither a saint nor a 
scoundrel, contrary to what some people seem to think. The 
present writer is privately of the opinion that sailors are usually 
above the average from a spiritual point of view—due perhaps 
to the fact that they “‘see the wonders of the Lord in the deep”. 
Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the average sailor 
much appreciates a visit from a landsman and very often the 
sailor will readily respond to encouragement in spiritual 
matters. It is all too easy for a seafarer to drift away from his 
religious duties, but it happens again and again that he has only 
to be reminded gently and he will then resume his duties—not 
only this, but once he has started to go to the Sacraments again 
he will maintain his good resolutions and contrive to perform 
his religious duties as regularly as circumstances permit. No 
wonder that the rector of an important parish recently stated 
that ship-visiting is still more important than house-to-house 
visiting : frequently even the visible results of ship-visiting are 
more than encouraging. 

The National Board issues a monthly Bulletin for Port Chap- 
lains and an occasional periodical called The Anchor, besides 
distributing the Prayer Book for Catholic Seafarers, a form of con- 
fession in various languages, and many other publications. Con- 
tact is maintained with a large number of Catholic and non- 
Catholic organizations which are concerned directly or in- 
directly with seamen’s welfare. The Government has recognized 
in various ways the first-rate importance of the work of the 
A.O.S. Recently, high priority has been given by the Ministry 
of Works to work at several of our clubs. The A.O.S. is also 
one of the few voluntary societies which are represented on the 
newly-established Merchant Navy Welfare Board, which also 
includes representatives of the Government and of the shipping 
industry. 

During the war, generous grants were received from over- 
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seas, but such support has now ceased and we are entirely de- 
pendent on subscriptions and donations if our work is to con- 
tinue as it must. The Hierarchy has repeatedly emphasized the 
vital importance of this work and therefore, year after year, one 
day has been appointed in June or July to be observed as Sea 
Sunday: appropriate sermons are preached in many churches, 
special prayers are offered and a collection has been authorized 
throughout the country. There are very few causes indeed which 
have been given such support and encouragement by the whole 
Hierarchy. 

A full-length book by Peter F. Anson entitled The Church 
and the Sailor, will shortly be published by John Gifford and also 
by the Catholic Book Club. There is also a 32 page pamphlet, 
written by the same author and called The A.O.S. in England and 
Wales, which contains a masterly account of the sea apostolate 
past and present (C.T.S., S. 203, price 3d.). 

The Queen Mary has two complete Catholic chapels. Other 
large passenger ships carry a semi-permanent or portable 
altar, or in some cases, several altars with all requisites for Mass. 
Members of the Apostleship of the Sea, by special arrangement 
with the shipping companies concerned, visit ships at the end of 
each voyage in order to check the altar equipment and make 
the necessary replenishments. Priests who intend to travel by 
sea should obtain permission to say Mass at sea from the bishop 
of the diocese from which the ship sails. Those who have Facul- 
ties from their own bishop or Religious Superior to hear Con- 
fessions can use such Faculties at sea and at ports during the 
voyage. If collections are made at Catholic services on board 
ship it is desirable to request the Purser to forward the amount 
received to the Apostleship of the Sea. 

Intending travellers should enquire from the shipping com- f 
panies concerned whether a particular vessel carries full altar f 
equipment, and if not, the Apostleship of the Sea should be in- 
formed so that provision can be made. The A.O.S. is always 
grateful for an opportunity to acquire portable altars on suit- 


able terms. Priests are particularly requested to advise the " 


A.O.S. of their intended voyage so that passengers may be 
notified that Mass will be offered on board. 
Much has been achieved in recent years, but there can be 
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no room for complacency as so much remains to be done. A 
special appeal is made to all priests to assist the sea apostolate in 
all ways possible, especially on Sea Sunday each year. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Apostleship 
of the Sea, Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.1. 

R. More O’FERRALL 
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IX. BrisHop ULLATHORNE 


T was the misfortune of the English Vicars Apostolic during 
Ree years of teeming activity and religious revival, that 
nothing could be attempted on any ambitious scale without 
incurring liabilities which there was no apparent possibility of 


redeeming. The Catholic population was increasing with extra- 
ordinary speed ; but the immigrants who accounted for most of 
the increase were desperately poor. Far from being able to pro- 
vide new resources, they needed immediate relief for their dis- 
tress. What they could and did provide before long was a suffici- 
ent income from “‘the pennies of the poor” to maintain the 
priests who came to live among them. But it was years, and even 
then only under exceptional local conditions, before it became 
conceivably possible for them to provide money enough to 
build their own schools and churches. The chief reinforcement 
in that respect came from the wealthier converts, who fre- 
quently offered to build a church or to provide a house for some 
religious community in thanksgiving for their conversion. But 
there was no considerable accession of even moderately wealthy 
converts, until about the year 1845, when Newman’s disciples 
began to go over to Rome in increasing numbers, which grew 
rapidly during the following years. 

By 1845, however, both the Western and the Midland Dis- 
tricts had become involved in an overwhelming burden of debts, 
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because both Bishop Baines and Bishop Walsh had been 
pioneers who trusted to the future to justify their daring enter- 
prises. In the Midlands there was ample evidence of expanding 
prosperity, and it had been absolutely necessary to provide 
churches in the new industrial areas. But in the Western Dis- 
trict there had been little industrial development, and the 
Catholic population was smaller than ever in relation to the 
other Districts. Yet Bishop Baines had perhaps done more than 
any other bishop to give the new impetus to developments 
everywhere else, by his audacious decision to buy Prior Park and 
turn it into a school and seminary more ambitious than any- 
thing yet attempted in England. He had exceeded his resources 
enormously, and matters got much worse when most of Prior 
Park was destroyed by fire in 1836 and had to be rebuilt by bor- 
rowed money. The unending conflict between the Bishop and 
his regular clergy, especially the Benedictines, had disastrous re- 
actions also upon the normal development of the District under 
the new conditions. And when Bishop Baines died in 1843 it was 
obvious that his successor would be faced with appalling 
difficulties. Mgr Baggs had the unenviable duty of relinquishing 
the rectorship of the English College in Rome to take charge of 
the most insolvent District in England; and within less than 
two years he died, in October 1846. 

By that time, however, there was a young Benedictine avail- 
able in England whose energies and capacity for handling diffi- 
cult situations had already been proved so decisively that he had 
been several times nominated for bishoprics elsewhere, although 
he had succeeded in refusing them. He was so courageous and 
so capable, and so unlikely to avoid any difficult or responsible 
task, that his refusal of a mitre must always seem surprising. 
Born at Pocklington in Yorkshire in 1806, Bernard Ullathorne 
had spent years at sea before he returned to England and became 
a Benedictine at Downside. By an accident in his upbringing, he 
had a disconcerting habit of dropping his aitches, which con- 
tinued all through his life. But that pecularity never embarrass- 
ed him even in his youth, any more than in his old age when on 
a famous occasion he sternly reminded Cardinal Manning that 
he had worn a mitre “when your Eminence was still a ’eretic”’. 
He had the blunt self-confidence of a Yorkshireman, and he 
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could claim direct descent from Saint Thomas More, martyr 
and Lord Chancellor of England. His father had begun life in 
reduced circumstances, and had become the owner of a small 
drapery and general store in a Yorkshire village. There Bernard 
Ullathorne grew up, till he went to sea in 1819, and sailed on 
many voyages until he was suddenly called to his religious 
vocation. 

The monastic life appealed to him deeply, and he was to 
yearn for it always through a long and constantly arduous life, 
which never allowed him the peace and contemplation that he 
craved. Downside, when he went there as a scholastic, offered 
him an atmosphere of seclusion and spiritual life which was 
entirely new to him after his strenuous years at sea; and there 
he received minor orders in 1830 from Bishop Baines. Before his 
ordination he was sent to Ampleforth to teach for a short time, 
but the prompt severity which he had learnt at sea, and his 
aloofness from his pupils, made him an unsuccessful school- 
master ; and he was soon sent back to Downside. At both houses 
he had inside experience of the long conflict between the 
Benedictines and Bishop Baines, whom he always regarded as 
having been extremely unfair to his own Order. And when 
in time he was called upon to clear up the chaos that had arisen 
in the Western District, he had little sympathy with the 
Bishop’s grandiose schemes at Prior Park which had produced 
such conflict and confusion. But as a young Benedictine priest, 
he had not long returned to Downside when he became involved 
in a missionary enterprise to Australia which seemed likely to 
remove him from England for ever. 

Dr Polding of Downside had just then been appointed to a 
fantastically extensive jurisdiction as Vicar Apostolic of Mauri- 
tius. It extended, as Ullathorne wrote afterwards, ‘“‘beyond the 
island over all South Africa, Australia and the islands of the 
Pacific including New Zealand, and also over a considerable 
part of British India”. In looking for volunteers to join him, he 
applied to Downside, and young Ullathorne, with his years of 
experience at sea, was impressed particularly by his account of 
the “great want of missionaries in Australia amongst the con- 
vict population”. Dr Polding, who was to be so prominent after- 
wards in Australia, did not leave England yet, and Bishop 
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Morris was appointed to Mauritius instead. Ullathorne had 
agreed to go with him; and before they went, there had been an 
unexpected intervention by the Government. Among the three 
Catholic priests then resident in New South Wales so many dis- 
agreements had arisen, besides conflicts with the Governor, that 
the Government requested that special authority be given to one 
priest over the others. Bishop Morris complied by appointing 
young Father Ullathorne as his vicar general, and the Govern- 
ment agreed to pay his passage and to give him a stipend of 
£200 a year. These arrangements were in fact among the first 
steps which later made possible a restoration of the hierarchy in 
England, and Ullathorne himself was to be one of its chief 
negotiators. 

But he was only a young priest of twenty-seven when in 
February 1833 he landed in Sydney, to assume the authority of 
vicar general over priests who had been working there for years 
almost without supervision or direction, and who had been 
given no warning of his appointment. The story of his labours as 
a missionary among the convicts, who formed the greater part 
of his congregations, is told with terse simplicity and with re- 
markable literary power in his autobiography. His experiences 
soon revealed and developed his capacity for leadership and or- 
ganization and his powers of courageous decision. Before long 
he had focused so much public attention upon the atrocious con- 
ditions in the convict settlements that he was called upon to give 
evidence in London before the Commission, which brought 
about drastic changes and reforms. In Rome, also on his way 
back to Australia, his reports aroused keen attention, which in- 
cidentally brought his name before Propaganda as a young 
priest who was obviously capable of shouldering great responsi- 
bilities. 

But while his revelations had hastened the end of the 
scandalous convict system in Australia, he had provoked fierce 
resentment among the employers who profited by it. After his 
return, he became the target of incessant personal attacks which 
inevitably hampered the success of his apostolic work. Dr 
Polding came out to Australia as the first Bishop of Sydney, and 
Ullathorne, as his vicar general, bore the main weight of all that 
had to be done for Catholic extension. The dissensions among 
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the clergy in a period of chaotic transition involved Ullathorne 
in further controversies. When Dr Polding went to Rome to 
report progress and to ask for further assistance, Ullathorne 
accompanied him and persuaded the authorities that it would 
be advisable to replace him by some priest who was less exposed 
to contentious opposition. 

Released from his position as Bishop Polding’s vicar 
general, Ullathorne prepared to resume his interrupted Bene- 
dictine life in England; but he was almost immediately asked to 
accept nomination to one of the sees under the new arrange- 
ments, which he had helped to negotiate, for constituting a 
Catholic hierarchy in Australia. The British Government now 
desired the erection of an Australian hierarchy even more than 
Rome, and Ullathorne was pressed to become the first bishop 
of Adelaide. His record of the incident illuminates both the 
period and his own character. ‘“‘Besides my strong objection to 
accept Episcopacy at all,” he writes, ‘“Adelaide had never had a 
single priest, and at that time could not support a priest with all 
the Catholic resources of the colony put together.’ After mak- 
ing a special retreat at Loughborough under Father Pagani he 
decided firmly “‘to decline Episcopacy in every shape’. The 
year was 1841, and the number of bishops in England had just 
been increased from four to nine, while the new Australian sees 
would all require men of exceptional character and experience. 
No priest in England at that time was less likely than Ulla- 
thorne to escape nomination indefinitely ; and in fact he was to 
wear a mitre for more than forty years before his death in 1889. 
It was not difficult, however, to decline Adelaide. But the see of 
Hobart in Tasmania was extremely important, and he had 
unique knowledge of its needs and of the convict problems 
there. That also was offered to him, but he was able to plead 
the difficulties of his personal disagreements with Fr Therry 
there. 

It was Ullathorne who recommended the Benedictine 
Fr Willson, who actually became the first Bishop of Hobart, 
and whose qualifications deserve special notice. As one of the 
Downside Benedictines who were appointed to missions in many 
parts of England, Fr Willson had worked in Nottingham 


and there built the fine Gothic church designed by Pugin 
Vol. xxx 2E 
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which has since served as the cathedral for the diocese of 
Nottingham. It was one of the many important new churches in 
the Midlands which had been built during the first phase of 
the revival ,before Bishop Walsh’s immense Midland District 
was divided into the Central and Eastern Districts in 1840. Now, 
in 1841, Father Willson was called upon to leave his mission 
and its handsome church and go out as a pioneer bishop among 
the convicts in Tasmania. The prior of Downside had already 
declined that remote new see when Ullathorne was asked to 
suggest some other priest, and he records his own reasons for 
recommending Father Willson: 


I pointed out Mr Willson of Nottingham as a man, not of 
great learning but of thorough good sense and business habits, 
as having a heart of untiring benevolence, and great knowledge 
of men, and as one who had been eminently successful as well in 
founding the mission of Nottingham as in controlling excited 
mobs and in managing lunatics. These qualities appeared to me 
to fit him eminently for first Bishop of convict colony. 


The “controlling of excited mobs” and the ‘“‘management of 
lunatics” were qualities which would in fact be required in Eng- 


land as much as in Tasmania in the following years. Ullathorne 
himself, as the first bishop of Birmingham, was to face the task 
of placating the storm of protest that swept through England 
when Wiseman’s flamboyant pastoral announcing the new 
hierarchy was published before he reached home from Italy. 
Ullathorne had even hoped to retire into the monastic life of 
Downside when he arrived back from Australia in 1841. But he 
was soon sent out to take charge of an important mission in the 
Midlands, very similar to that which Bishop Willson had de- 
veloped so successfully in Nottingham. Coventry was already 
growing into a modern industrial town, though it retained 
many of its old traditional customs like the annual Lady Godiva 
procession. That, in fact, had degenerated into an annual orgy, 
and its indecencies were tolerated almost as a privilege estab- 
lished by ancient use. Ullathorne himself must have become so 
accustomed to the shameless immoralities which prevailed 
among the convict settlements in Australia that he can scarcely 
have been as much scandalized by the yearly celebrations at 
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Coventry as most people were. But the Godiva procession 
provided the occasion for one of the most dramatic incidents 
of the Catholic revival, when he invited Father Gentili to give a 
public mission in the town. It was the first public mission in 
Coventry, and the annual Godiva festivities which came just 
before it provoked ribald demonstration against the Catholic 
project. Father Gentili rose to the occasion with the full force 
of his dramatic personality. ‘““They have had their procession,” 
he announced after a week of sermons and public services 
which attracted crowds; “‘and now we shall have ours.” And 
for the first time in modern England a procession, carrying a 
statue of Our Lady, was conducted with full ceremonial 
through the streets of Coventry. 

By that time Ullathorne had made great headway in build- 
ing up the neglected mission he had taken over. His description 
of conditions as he found them gives a vivid picture of such 
Catholic life as yet existed in the Midland towns during these 
years : 


On my arrival on an evening after dark in Coventry, I found 


the mission under the care of a young girl and in a most desolate 
condition. The mission had been for some time under the care of 
Father Stephen Barber, who had been repeatedly in an asylum, 
and he, a good weak man, did nothing but say his prayers, on 
which he was engaged continually. He was utterly incapable of 
looking after the people or doing anything for them beyond say- 
ing Mass. Father Pope, who had been there before him during 
the time of his infirmities before he died, had exerted himself to 
the utmost, had infused a spirit of piety into the little flock, but 
the administration, if it can be called administration, of Father 
Barber had left the people to scatter, and many souls had gone 
from the Church altogether. Those who remained faithful had got 
into bad odour with the Provincial, who told me they were con- 
stantly writing complaints to Bishop Walsh, which were for- 
warded to him. I found them, however, to be a good simple 
people only anxious to have the mission restored, and I did my 
best to put them right with my Superior. Four of the leading 
men were sergeants of the recruiting staff, all in the habit of 
attending their duties regularly. 

I found the chapel very small, in a very naked condition, and 
though not so many years built, the walls were cracked through, 
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and exhibited considerable rents. As to the little bit of a house, 
there was scarcely space for anything in its little rooms but for 
myself and a small table. And one of the bedrooms, the one 
afterwards assigned to Mother Margaret, was cracked in the wall 
from top to bottom. Mr Hansom, the town surveyor, was the 
only member of the congregation who kept a servant. The only 
good thing about the place was the schoolroom, built by Father 
Cockshoot. There was a schoolmaster, Mr Walsh, a very good 
old man, and not a bad schoolmaster, but there was no school- 
mistress. 


Under these unpromising conditions, Ullathorne set to 
work with his customary energy and thoroughness. He had re- 
ceived an extraordinary accession of strength by introducing 
Margaret Hallahan, a pious poor Irishwoman who had pre- 
viously been devoting herself to good works in Belgium. She 
acted both as housekeeper and schoolmistress; and when Ulla- 
thorne was summoned to Rome again on Australian business he 
found on his return to Coventry that she already “‘had got a 
flourishing school in hand of upwards of a hundred girls, in fact 
had overflown the space of the schoolroom’’. Her subsequent 
achievements, under Ullathorne’s direction, in establishing a 
community of Dominican nuns, and eventually founding a 
series of their convents, cannot be followed in this article. But 
his work and hers were to be closely connected all through his 
long life; and in the few fruitful years of his work at Coventry, 
their collaboration became one of the most notable chapters in 
the Catholic revival. But the inevitable promotion to episco- 
pacy could not be long delayed. Yet another Australian diocese, 
of Perth, was pressed upon him, but he was able to decline it. He 
did not realize yet that the offer was not pressed more insistently 
because his name was already marked down in Rome for 
appointment to one of the English Districts. 

Even in 1843, when Bishop Baines died, it was proposed that 
he should go to the Welsh District ; but Mgr Baggs was brought 
instead from Rome. For nearly two years more, Ullathorne re- 
mained at Coventry, employed in what he afterwards described 
as the happiest years of his life. His summary of them indicates 
the urgent need for development in the growing towns, and the 
slender resources that were available: 
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When I reflect on the frequent external causes which came to 
interfere with the work of that mission, and to threaten removal 
before it came, that I had three times to change my residence; to 
pull down the old chapel and house; to build first the body of the 
church, then the chancel and a large house; to go over the 
country soliciting aid for these buildings; to enlarge the school ; 
and also to train the religious Sisters, it almost surprises me to 
think how much was done for the mission. But in that work I had 
the aid of a second, and afterwards of a third priest. I had also 
the invaluable aid of Mother Margaret, whose influence over the 
people was a spiritual power that was always growing. My four 
years and a half at Coventry were the happiest and most fruitful 
years of my life, and I left it with extreme regret. 


The call which could not be refused came “about a month 
after the opening of the Coventry church”’, after Bishop Baggs 
had died in October 1845, overwhelmed by his efforts to restore 
order in the Western District. Ullathorne’s achievements at 
Coventry had only added to his qualifications of character and 
personal authority which had been fully recognized after his re- 
turn from Australia. When this nomination to the Western 
District came from Rome, it was accompanied by a letter from 
Cardinal Acton which stressed the labours and difficulties of 
his office in terms so penetrating that it was impossible for Ulla- 
thorne to refuse. At the moment there was no one available 
whom he could consult except Mother Margaret. She, recogniz- 
ing at once what happened, said simply, “I see by the look in ° 
your eyes that you are made a bishop?” It extinguished every 
hope that he still cherished of leading a monastic life of spiritual 
seclusion. And of all the English Districts, the Western must be 
for him a special focus of contention. The old disputes between 
Prior Park and the Benedictines had never been settled; and 
now he, as a monk from Downside, was required not only to 
arbitrate between Downside and Prior Park, but to deal with 
all the liabilities and discontents that had accumulated there. 
Bishop Baines had bought the place and established it as his 
headquarters with the intention of providing himself and his 
successors with an adequate and sufficient supply of priests 
independent of the regular Orders. But in fact, as Ullathorne 
wrote afterwards, ‘“‘the undertaking had absorbed the whole 
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resources of the District, and it had proved a failure in itself, as 
it had also embroiled the whole District, and divided it into two 
parties, which then stood in bitter antagonism”’. 

All this he knew, though he had no conception yet of the full 
extent of its liabilities and of its undisciplined spirit, when he 
was consecrated in his own newly built church at Coventry in 
18 June, 1846. Every bishop in England was there, with Wise- 
man as the special preacher ; and among the congregation were 
Newman and his convert friends, who had recently been estab- 
lished in their new Catholic home at Maryvale. To all appear- 
ances it was a moment of extraordinary triumph in the Catholic 
revival. Few of those present could be aware of the new bishop’s 
craving for the solitude of even three days’ silence in prepar- 
tion for his unwanted dignities. Some of the older bishops 
showed him special sympathy and confided such lessons as they 
thought might be helpful. Old Bishop Walsh particularly, “in 
his gentle smiling way” warned him plainly that a bishop is “a 
man condemned to writing letters and hearing grievances”. 
Bishop Walsh’s inability to understand finance had at least pre- 
served him from the mental torments of attempting to make 
ends meet. By temperament, Ullathorne detested debts of any 
kind ; and he was to discover as soon as he went to Bath that the 
financial position there was quite appalling. He had expected 
debts, and he knew of the bitter quarrels between Prior Park 
and Downside, and he went with a firm resolution to restore 
order with absolute fairness and impartiality. He had ample 
experience in Australia, and no situation yet ever frightened 
him. “‘As to the difficulty of managing a difficult ecclesiastical 
party,” he wrote afterwards, in his reminiscences, ‘“‘to say the 
truth, having had some experience of the kind, it was not that 
which troubled me so much. Being in the vigour of life, presump- 
tuous as it may have been, I did not much shrink from facing 
things of that kind.” He was just forty, and perhaps his chief 
disability was that he still looked ten years younger. 

The debts were in fact more overwhelming than he had 
imagined. 


On arriving in the District I found no fund of any kind, not 
even a shilling remaining for the maintenance of the Bishop. 
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Bishop Collingridge’s savings, who had preceded Bishop Baines, 
and which had amounted to somewhere about six thousand 
pounds if not seven, were all absorbed in Prior Park. It was the 
bottomless pit, receiving everything and returning nothing. 
From this diversion of all funds that could be gathered anywhere, 
the missions were languishing, and widespread discontent pre- 
vailed. The few gentry of the District, if only on this score, were 
all discontented with Prior Park and its managers. 

I had never saved money. I was and always have been, satis- 
fied with meeting my expenses, whilst I always avoided the 
contracting of personal debts. 


To help his immediate needs, the Benedictine Provincial 
lent him £100, which he repaid within two years. Sir Edward 
Doughty wrote and enclosed a gift of £50, and a few other gifts 
brought his annual income to £150. But the debts of Prior Park 
distressed him scarcely more than the spirit of defiance which he 
encountered there. He had decided in advance that Bath was 
no place for the headquarters of a District where the Catholic 
population now consisted mainly of poor immigrant labourers 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol. They were to be his chief con- 
cern; and he gave notice at once that after a brief residence at 
Prior Park, to show his close interest in it, he would reside per- 
manently in Bristol. But his first contact with Prior Park 
showed that the problem was much more than a surface dispute. 
Dr Brindle, the President, had even hoped to become bishop 
himself, and at Prior Park he lived with a pretentious state 
which Ullathorne soon found intolerable. While the President 
lived and had his meals in the palatial centre mansion, Ulla- 
thorne was “assigned a bedroom and a small sitting-room”’, 
where he could not even lock up his papers until he had as- 
serted his authority by demanding the necessary furniture. After 
a few days he joined the “‘priests’ table in the common refec- 
tory” rather than await the formal intimation that Dr Brindle 
was ready for the bishop to dine with him. More serious com- 
plaints arose quickly about the reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the Chapel, and about the gross neglect of liturgical re- 
quirements. Ullathorne found it necessary to commit his orders 
to writing, and even so found that their verbal acceptance was 
no guarantee that they would be executed. He asked for the full 
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episcopal correspondence and accounts of his predecessors and 
was informed that none had been preserved. When he insisted 
upon an inventory and an investigation the President simply 
stood upon his rights as the legal executor and trustee for Bishop 
Baines, refusing to surrender even the vestments and other 
church property which were admittedly given to Dr Baines as 
bishop before Prior Park was yet bought. 

Before the summer vacation had ended, matters reached a 
point at which Ullathorne firmly insisted that either he must 
assert his full authority over Prior Park, or hand it over to the 
President and the other trustee while repudiating all further 
financial liability. Dr Brindle, after some hesitation, chose to take 
the risk of retaining full personal control. He believed that Ulla- 
thorne was behaving with undue harshness and with the pre- 
judice of a Downside monk towards Bishop Baines and his col- 
lege. Ullathorne saw the probability of an immediate distraint 
by the many creditors. They included some of the most gener- 
ous Catholics in the District, and some of them had even been 
deprived of almost their whole income by the large investments 
which Bishop Baines had encouraged them to make in the Col- 
lege funds. Many of the College servants had large arrears of 
wages, which were likewise described as investments. To pro- 
tect church property and sacred objects from seizure for debt, 
Ullathorne first demanded the surrender of certain objects, and 
then went to the length of making a full canonical visitation 
such as had scarcely been known in England for centuries. But 
Prior Park had already defeated the remonstrances of Bishop 
Baggs, and Dr Brindle persisted in methods of passive resistance, 
which any bishop of less determination and vitality than 
Ullathorne would probably have found insuperable. 

The next step could only be an appeal to Rome, and Ulla- 
thorne appealed without hesitation. Urgent messages offering 
concessions overtook him on his way to Italy, but he refused to 
change his mind. Within only a few months of his consecration 
as a bishop he was not only reorganizing the whole system in the 
Western District, but asking Rome for a decision upon questions 
which affected every bishop in England. Once again, within less 
than twenty years, the Western District had produced a crisis 
which could never be solved without a new definition of the 
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rights possessed by the Vicars Apostolic. Bishop Baines, sur- 
rounded by regular clergy who all were tied by overriding obli- 
gations to their own superiors, had attempted to organize a 
diocesan clergy by establishing Prior Park. Now Prior Park 
itself refused to accept orders from the new Vicar Apostolic ; but 
Ullathorne’s dynamic methods would never tolerate the pro- 
tracted controversies of previous years. 

He typified the new generation, although he had, in fact, been 
either at sea or living in Australia during the years in which the 
revival had been gathering its impetus. As a Yorkshireman and 
a direct descendant of Saint Thomas More, he was essentially 
an Englishman of the oldest Catholic stock. But he had escaped 
the inhibitions of the timid and sheltered Catholic life, and his 
Australian experience had given full scope to his naturally 
courageous and independent spirit. Gentili and Father Pagani, 
with their public missions and their undisguised clerical cos- 
tume, had appealed to him greatly. He had decided, before 
leaving Coventry, that he would wear his full Benedictine 
clothing when he preached in church. Rumours of disapproval 
reached him and he retorted by insisting that he would not 
accept any invitation to preach except in his Benedictine gar- 
ments. One important invitation, to Liverpool, was withdrawn 
in consequence; but it was a point on which he would make no 
concessions. At Prior Park, with its atmosphere of eighteenth- 
century gentility, these apostolic innovations were yet another 
cause of conflict with the old regime. At Rome, where his capa- 
city and zeal were already so well known since he had helped 
to establish the new Australian hierarchy, he had a supreme 
opportunity now for demonstrating how impossible were the 
conditions under which the Vicars Apostolic had to work in 
England. A commission, including two of the English bishops, 
was duly appointed to report upon the whole controversy over 
Prior Park; and the flagrant defiance of episcopal authority 
was proved so decisively that the need for drastic changes was 
shown beyond further doubt. Ullathorne’s swift decisions and 
his insistence upon immediate action set a pace for which 
the obstructionists were quite unprepared. 

Meanwhile he had transferred his headquarters to Bristol, 
where the Irish immigration since the famine was producing 
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large settlements of Catholic labourers. He brought Mother 
Margaret Hallahan and her little community from Coventry to 
assist him with school and other parochial work, transferred 
various priests and appointed others upon whose energies and 
loyalty he relied, and began at once to prepare for the construc- 
tion of adequate churches. Here again his description illustrates 
the primitive conditions of the time, even in a large city like 
Bristol. 


My earnest desire was to build a new church in Bristol, which 
might serve as a cathedral, to which I might attach my residence 
and which might serve as a centre for the District. Messrs 
Vaughan and Estcourt searched in all directions for a site for the 
purpose, but all in vain. Mr Vaughan then suggested the con- 
sideration of repurchasing the ruin of the great church begun by 
Father Edgworth at Clifton. This property had cost Father 
Edgworth a very large sum of money, had ruined him with debt, 
and he was compelled to fly the country. It was taken possession 
of by the Newport Bank, and had stood a useless ruin for many 
years and a disgrace to the Catholic body. It consisted of the site 
of the present convent, then furnished as a small chapel and 
house, rented and occupied as a mission for Clifton; of the vast 
substructures now occupied as schools; and of the walls of the 
present church standing without any side windows up to within 
two feet of their present height, and a colonnade of six huge 
columns raised to half their height in front. 

Through Mr Philip Jones, one of the chief proprietors of the 
Bank, the whole property was bought for £3,000, including a 
mortgage held upon it by Mrs Riddell. Of this sum the Domini- 
can Sisters paid £1,000 for the convent portion. The rest I took 
for the sum of £2,000. . . . It was the opinion of architects and 
builders that the ruin could not have been roofed, the span being 
so large, and the walls too thin for carrying the requisite beams. 
. .. It would have cost £10,000 to have finished it according to 
the original plan. It was a question whether in that case the walls 
could have been raised high enough to get in the contemplated 
windows. As it stood, except two windows at the entrance end, it 
was altogether blind and dark. 

I sent for Mr Hansom, told him he must put his architectural 
reputation in his pocket, and simply follow my directions, and 
that I was determined to make a cathedral of it at a cost of 
£2,000. I directed him to raise the walls round to a level for about 
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two feet above their actual height, and then to put in two rows of 
columns, not of stone, for they would have to come on the crown 
of the crypt vaultings, but of wood, to be made stouter to the eye 
by casings. As for their foundation, I said, there is none, and we 
must run two beams the whole length upon the crown of the 
vaulting, like the keels of two ships, join the separate pieces to- 
gether upon the supporting sub-walls, and then step the wooden 
pillars upon them. Having raised these pillars, cased them, and 
expanded the tops into capitals at the height of the walls, we next 
raised wooden semi-circular arches above them, so as to receive 
an open roof. This will give us the requisite height and enable 
the building to carry a roof. We thus succeeded at a small cost 
in converting the ruin into the present cathedral of Clifton. 


It was certainly a less imposing “centre for the diocese”’ than 
Prior Park; and not every bishop, even if he had possessed Ulla- 
thorne’s energy and ingenuity, would have shared his feelings of 
satisfaction at having “‘defeated the prognostics of the architects 
and provoked the world at large by the odd character of the 
building’’. But it was an astonishing triumph over difficulties 
which had seemed quite insuperable: and in the meantime 
Ullathorne had to face the larger problems of reorganizing a 
bankrupt District. Every common fund had been sunk already 
in the debts of Prior Park, and there were no resources whatever 
either for administration or for the bishop’s maintenance or for 
the education of priests. Ullathorne instituted two annual col- 
lections in all the churches for the creation of a District fund; 
and for the rest he relied upon the promotion of religious life by 
every means, and especially by public missions. He had achieved 
wonders already when he attended his first annual meeting of the 
Vicars Apostolic at the end of 1847. 

By that time the accumulation of many problems in all the 
Districts had decided the bishops to submit to Rome a formal 
petition for the establishment of a regular hierarchy in England. 
The new Pope, Pius [X, was known to be sympathetic to large 
changes. Cardinal Acton, who had for ten years been the chief 
opponent of an English hierarchy, had recently died. Bishop 
Griffiths in London had died also; and Wiseman had been 
appointed temporarily as pro-Vicar Apostolic of the London 
District. He and Bishop Sharples were accordingly deputed to 
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go to Rome and present the petition; but the negotiations were 
delayed by one of the misunderstandings that had so often 
vitiated the practical settlement of English affairs. At their next 
meeting in May 1848 it was found necessary to send another 
bishop to act on their behalf, and Ullathorne’s previous connex- 
ion with the Australian hierarchy made him the most suitable 
choice. Within less than two years since his consecration he left 
again for Rome to carry out the final negotiations. He passed 
through Paris during the Communist revolution and found 
Rome also threatened by the upheaval which a few months 
later compelled the Pope to escape to Gaeta. By the end of July, 
after weeks of detailed discussion and diplomacy, the whole 
scheme had been approved ; but the Pope’s enforced flight from 
Rome delayed its operation for two years more. 

Other issues, however, which affected Ullathorne personally 
had arisen in Rome while he was conducting the negotiations. 
Reports from England indicated that old Bishop Walsh, who 
was designated as the first head of the hierarchy, was dying and 
could scarcely live long enough to be transferred to the London 
District. It was the solution by which Wiseman, as his coad- 
jutor, should be assured of the reversion of his new see in 
London. But Rome insisted that, regardless of his age and 
infirmity, he must be transferred from Birmingham to London; 
and that the Central District must have another Vicar Apos- 
tolic in his place. For that succession Ullathorne himself had 
been already chosen, and in spite of his most earnest protests 
he was informed that both Bishop Walsh and he must accept 
their new appointments. Secrecy had been inevitable during 
the discussions, and Ullathorne had to expound all the details in 
person when he arrived just in time to meet the English Bishops 
where they were all assembled for the opening of the new cathe- 
dral at Salford. Bishop Walsh accepted obediently his enforced 
translation to London from the Midlands, where so much 
had been accomplished under his twenty years of rule. And 
Ullathorne, having in so short a time effected a complete trans- 
formation in the Western District was once more confronted 
with new labours in an unknown field, where he soon discovered 
that conditions were even more chaotic and overwhelming than 
those which he had lately overcome. 
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Leaving for his successor to complete the bold plans he had 
already started in Bristol and Clifton, and parting also with the 
Dominican convent which Mother Margaret had been develop- 
ing with such success, he arrived in Birmingham to meet the 
clergy of the Central District and found Newman and his 
Oratorians among them. Only a few months were to pass be- 
fore he found it necessary to enforce discipline even upon New- 
man, though their first encounter resulted in a friendship which 
deepened rapidly into one of the closest associations of his life. 
But for the moment all seemed full of promise and encourage- 
ment and concord. “For the first time in my agitated life,” he 
recorded long afterwards, “I found myself placed in a peaceful 
jurisdiction, over a united clergy, conspicuous for their devotion 
to the episcopal authority. And my difficulties in my new re- 
sponsibility were not so much of a moral as of a material 
character.” 

He had no conception of how enormous his material diffi- 
culties were in fact to be, as a result of all the rapid expansion 
which Bishop Walsh had constantly encouraged, and the still 
more sanguine projects which Wiseman had promoted without 
pausing to count the cost. 


To my dismay I soon discovered that the administration was 
involved in a huge gulf of debt; of debt to such an extent that 
had I known the state of things beforehand, I verily believe that I 
should have struggled still more, and to my very utmost effort, 
against my translation. Good Bishop Walsh explained to me the 
state of things as well as he could, but he had kept no regular 
accounts, and scarcely any documents. Accounts had been 
entered by Mr Searle so long as Bishop Wiseman had had the 
administration. But the whole temporal administration both of 
missions and college was in a state of collapse, and all the funds, 
or nearly so, were exhausted. 

I saw but one way possible of saving the District, and that was 
an odious one, yet there was no remedy. I resolved to let the 
clergy know the real state of affairs, and to get their consent to a 
general reduction of incomes, until things were in a better con- 
dition. The funds for Church education were all sunk or spent, 
and I resolved to establish a new fund through contributions or 
collections. But it was impossible to obtain that sympathy, con- 
fidence and aid which I required from the laity, without making 
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them in some degree partakers in the difficulties in which I was 
placed, and this I did in a series of financial pastorals. Mr 
Escourt took the tracing of the funds and their management in 
hand under my direction, and it was through his persevering 
assiduity that the state of things was, after a length of time. 
cleared and set in order. 


No one else could have achieved it, nor could have per- 
formed the earlier miracle of reorganizing and consolidating the 
Western District in so short a space as the two crowded years 
he had been there. Born to assume and discharge arduous re- 
sponsibilities, he had fought time after time against being 
appointed to episcopacy, not because he ever shirked diffi- 
culties, but because his soul craved for the interior peace and 
the spiritual occupations of the monastic life. But in the Central 
District, which was to become the new see of Birmingham a few 
years later when the hierarchy was full constituted, he found 
full scope for his incomparable gifts of leadership, for his con- 
structive energies and his deeply spiritual character. He was 
able to consolidate and develop and extend more widely all that 
wonderful combination of enthusiasms and fervent piety and 
practical enterprise that had been so active in the Midland Dis- 
trict during Bishop Walsh’s rule. And when he died at a great 
age in Birmingham in 1880, he was not only the last survivor of 
the Vicars Apostolic, but a symbolic figure whose varied and 
ceaselessly industrious life reflected the whole story of the 
Catholic revival, from the timorous years before the Catholic 
Emancipation Act to the growing confidence of the generations 
which were to witness the building of the vast modern cathedral 
at Westminster. 

Denis GwyNN 
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LAYMEN ELIGIBLE FOR THE PAPACY 


From canon 154 an office with care of souls cannot validly be 
given to anyone except a priest, and the papacy is clearly such 
an office. Yet canon 239, §2, provides for the ordination of a 
Pope after his election. Seeing that he obtains the papacy by 
election, how are the two canons harmonized? (S. E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 109. Qui in ecclesiasticam hierarchiam cooptantur, 
non ex populi vel potestatis saecularis consensu aut vocatione 
adleguntur ; sed in gradibus potestatis ordinis constituuntur sa- 
cra ordinatione; in supremo pontificatu, ipsomet iure divino, 
adimpleta conditione legitimae electionis eiusdemque accepta- 
tionis ; in reliquis gradibus iurisidictionis, canonica missione. 

Canon 154. Officia quae curam animarum sive in foro 
externo sive in interno secumferunt, clericis nondum sacerdotio 
initiatis conferri valide neqeunt. 

Canon 219. Romanus Pontifex, legitime electus, statim ab 
acceptata electione, obtinet, iure divino, plenam supremae iuris- 
dictionis potestatem. 

Canon 239, §2. Cardinalis Decanus gaudet privilegio ordin- 
andi et consecrandi electum Pontificem, si hic ordinatione vel 
episcopali consecratione indigeat. .. . 

Vacantis Apostolicae Sedis, 8 December, 1945, n. 101; A.A.S., 
1946, XX XVIII, p. 97. Hoc consensu praestito intra terminum, 
quatenus opus sit, prudenti arbitrio Cardinalium per maiorem 
votorum numerum determinandum, illico electus est verus 
Papa, atque actu plenam absolutamque iurisdictionem supra 
totum orbem acquirit et exercere potest... . 

Some commentators harmonize canons 154 and 239, §2, 
merely by asserting that the papacy is the one exception to the 


rule requiring the priesthood for the valid conferring of an office 
with care of souls. 
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But there is far more than a positive law in the exception, the 
inner reason for which may be discerned in a distinction be- 
tween election to an office and collation of the power of jurisdic- 
tion to be enjoyed by the person elected. In canon 332, §1, for 
example, we read : “Cuilibet ad episcopatum promovendo, etiam 
electo, praesentato vel designato a civili quoque Gubernio, ne- 
cessaria est canonica provisio seu institutio, qua Episcopus va- 
cantis dioecesis constituitur, quaeque ab uno Romano Pontifice 
datur.”’ Canonical provision is defined in canon 147, §2, as “‘con- 
cessio officii ecclesiastici a competente auctoritate ecclesiastica 
ad normam sacrorum canonum facta”. Canon 154 is contained 
within a section of the Code whose rubric is “‘De libera colla- 
tione” dealing with the rights and obligations of superior au- 
thorities in conferring an office. 

The Roman Pontiff, however, has no superior on earth from 
whom he could receive his canonical mission, and the view that 
he receives it from the Sacred College which elected him would 
be only a point removed from the doctrine that the Pope is sub- 
ject to a General Council. Hence, as expressed in canons 109 and 
219, he receives his canonical mission iure divino, or in other 
words he has it immediately from Christ, subsequent to his 
acceptance of the election. It follows, for similar reasons, that 
his resignation of the office, unlike other resignations (canons 
183-195) requires for its validity no acceptance by the Sacred 
College or by any earthly authority (canon 221). 

If, therefore, one limits the rule requiring priestly orders to 
the law regulating the conferring of jurisdiction by some earthly 
authority, there is no real difficulty about papal jurisdiction be- 
ing enjoyed by a layman. But, it may be asked, why does not the 
law relating to papal election exclude the choice of anyone but a 
priest, or a bishop, or a cardinal? Inasmuch as the election is by 
human agents it is certain that a human authority may deter- 
mine, even as a condition of validity, the qualities of the person 
to be elected, and it is agreed that this human authority is the 
Pope in person.’ Actually, however, though the machinery of 
election is closely determined and has been revised recently by 
the Constitution Vacantis Apostolicae Sedis, there is no restriction 
by human law at present concerning the person capable of elec- 

1 Cf. Billot, De Ecclesia, Thesis XXIX ; Coronata, Institutiones, I, §315, note 2. 
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tion: ‘‘Quare valide eligi potest masculus, qui usu rationis pol- 
leat ad acceptandam electionem et exercendam iurisdictionem 
verumque sit membrum Ecclesiae, etsi laicus tantum existat.’’ 
These qualities are all required by natural or divine law. 

The reason for not defining by positive law the qualities re- 
quired for valid election is to allow the widest choice to the elect- 
ing body, and still more in order not to imperil unnecessarily 
the validity of an election duly carried out. Similarly, the crime 
of simony which from canon 729 invalidates the provision of all 
other ecclesiastical offices, does not invalidate a papal election ; 
the law of Julius II in this respect was abrogated by Pius X in 
Vacante Sede, n. 79, and remains abrogated from n. 92 of the 
recent Constitution, “ut praetextus amputetur impugnandi 
valorem electionis Romani Pontificis”’. For in all other offices 
a complaint of nullity can be heard by a superior human 
authority, whereas in the case of the Papacy there is none. 


COMMUNICATING THE Sick 


The priest at Mass prepares the pyx, leaves it in the taber- 
nacle, and later, whilst another Mass is in progress at the same 
altar, approaches unvested in cassock and cotta to take the pyx 
in order to communicate a sick person. Is this custom lawful? 


(S.) 


REPLY 


i. O’Kane-Fallon is the chief authority who sanctions open- 
ing the tabernacle improperly vested, in order to remove the 
prepared pyx for communicating the sick,? but he appears to 
assume that this is being done at an altar in a private oratory 
situated in the priest’s house. 

We think that cassock, cotta and white stole should always 
be worn, as directed by the Roman Ritual, IV, iv, 12, whether 
the pyx is already prepared or not; and that we have no lawful 
custom in this country justifying a non-observance of the law, 
at least when the action is being performed in a church or 
public oratory.® 


1 Wernz-Vidal, IT, § 415. ® Rubrics of the Roman Ritual, 1938, §773. 
3 Cf. THe CLercy REview, 1943, XXIII, p. 469. 
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ii. Likewise, in principle, it is not permitted to impose one 
rite upon another, as would happen when a priest administers 
Holy Communion at an altar where another priest is already 
engaged in celebrating Mass. The practice described above is 
not, indeed, actually that of administering Holy Communion, 
but it is a rite distinct from the Mass, with its own set of 
rubrics. 

iii. Both (i) and (ii) are positive laws which, on the usual 
principles, need not be observed for a proportionately grave 
reason. There is sufficient authority amongst the writers to jus- 
tify administering Holy Communion at an altar where a priest 
is already celebrating, provided it does not interfere with the 
progress of the Mass: a moment would have to be chosen when 
the celebrating priest is not standing in front of the tabernacle. 
A sufficient reason for tolerating the practice would exist, for 
example, on a day like Holy Thursday, when many of the faith- 
ful who wish to communicate are unable to remain for Mass, 
and when the church contains no other tabernacle; similarly a 
grave reason, such as administering viaticum, certainly suffices 
as a justification for removing the pyx. Whether any less ob- 
vious reason suffices, in the ordinary administration of Holy 
Communion to the sick, the priest’s conscience must decide. 
One cannot easily imagine what this reason could be, neither is 
it apparent why the priest taking communion to the sick cannot 
wait till the Mass is finished. It is still more difficult to discern 
any justifying reason at all for opening the tabernacle improp- 


erly vested, unless perhaps for the purpose of administering 
viaticum. 


INDIFFERENT CATHOLICS AND THE SACRAMENTS 


The number of foreign Catholics in this country, many of 
whom are merely nominal, raises the question whether one is 
entitled to refuse to assist at their marriages, or to baptize their 
offspring, seeing that the persons about to be married do not 
practise their religion, and that the prospects of the Catholic 
education of offspring are dubious. (C.) 

1 Cf. Tue Creroy Review, 1938, XIV, p. 446. 
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REPLY 


This topic is frequently raised in the form of a question on the 
lawfulness of refusing the sacraments to indifferent Catholics, 
and the view is sometimes defended that it is a liability rather 
than an asset to the Church to encourage religious indifference, 
and that refusal might be a salutary remedy. Questioners are not 
always conscious of the fact, but their contention actually is that 
it would be advisable to have the law changed in regard to mar- 
riage or Baptism, making for example the omission of Easter 
duties an impediment to marriage, or a bar to the baptism of the 
offspring of non-practising Catholics. It is open to anyone, of 
course, to make a plea for a change in the existing law, and it is a 
matter which could, no doubt, be investigated in the correspon- 
dence columns of a journal such as this. 

But, if it is a question of the law as we have it at present, the 
principle is that no priest may refuse the sacraments to persons 
who have the dispositions required by the law, no matter how 
strongly he may feel that their administration is a lamentable 
abuse; and in doubtful cases he must approach the Ordinary. 
It is alarge subject and we must be content with referring readers 
to replies already given. 

If a child is in danger of death, Baptism should be adminis- 
tered even though the parents are infidels and are positively 
averse to its Baptism. If there is no danger of death, Baptism 
should be administered if one parent consents and there exists a 
possible hope of its Catholic education. The replies of the Holy 
See and the teaching of the commentators permit a very liberal 
meaning to be given to the words “dummodo catholicae eius 
educationi cautum sit” ofcanon 750. This condition may be veri- 
fied even though the parents have not made their Easter duties 
and affirm that they have no intention of doing so.’ 

The law on assisting at marriages has been considerably 
tightened by Sacrosanctum, 29 June, 1941. The new regulations, 
however, are chiefly designed to secure a valid consent by hold- 
ing a more careful investigation of the parties’ freedom to marry. 
Their religious knowledge and practice is also mentioned, and 


1 Cf. 1945, XXV, pp. 417, 560. ® Cf. 1945, XXV, p. 370. 
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should be investigated, but it is very clear that marriage may 
not be refused solely because a person neither practises nor 
knows anything about the Catholic religion. The existing law 
is affirmed and no changes are introduced in this respect. 
Frequently, the law requires consultation with the Ordinary 
before assisting at the marriages of dubious Catholics.! 


Mass ‘‘Voice’? WHEN MANY ARE CELEBRATING 
Is it merely a matter of courtesy or is there some law or 


rubric directing celebrants to lower their voices when others 
are celebrating at the same time? (L.) 


REPLY 


Rubricae Generales Missae, xvi, 2. Sacerdos autem maxime 
curare debet, ut ea quae clara voce dicenda sunt, distincte et 
apposite proferat . . . neque etiam voce nimis elata, ne 
perturbet alios, qui tortasse in eadem Ecclesia tunc temporis 


celebrant ; neque tam submissa, ut a circumstantibus audiri non 
possit, sed mediocri et gravi: quae et devotionem moveat, et 
audientibus ita sit accomodata, ut quae leguntur intelligant. 

There is no direction which determines absolutely the pitch 
or tone to be used by all priests everywhere and in all circum- 
stances, the terms of the above rubric being relative to the 
church or oratory where Mass is being celebrated; a pitch and 
tone which would be “‘clear and intelligible” in a cathedral, and 
therefore correct, would be too loud and therefore wrong in a 
small oratory, even though no other priests were celebrating at 
the same time. 

When many priests are celebrating at side-altars, as for 
example in a college chapel, the rubric is observed if the voice 
of each celebrant can be heard by the server and by any of the 
faithful assisting at his Mass in the immediate vicinity of the altar. 

If, however, whilst many private Masses are being said at 
side-altars, there is at the same time a public or community Mass 
at the high altar, at which all of the faithful in the church are 


2 Cf. THe Crercy REviEw, 1939, XVII, p. 451; 1942, XXII, p. 280. 
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assisting, it cannot be maintained that the rubric requires the 
celebrant at the high altar to use a voice which can be heard, 
indeed, by his server and those in the vicinity, but not by the body 
of the faithful assisting ; for this practice, whilst keeping the rule 
of not disturbing other celebrants, would violate the rule requir- 
ing his voice to be accommodated to those hearing Mass. There 
is, in fact, in these circumstances, a conflict of laws which makes 
it impossible perfectly to observe both, and one must choose the 
lesser evil. 

Dr Eaton, writing in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, 1923, X XI, 
p- 314, maintains that “‘it is less unrubrical to adopt a tone of 
voice that may not be heard distinctly throughout the church, 
than to interfere with the attention and devotion of other priests 
engaged at the same time in offering the Holy Sacrifice”. The 
majority of the clergy would probably agree with this solution, 
which is based on courtesy, particularly if the presence of other 
celebrants rarely occurred. 

The opposite view is nevertheless tenable in our opinion. The 
celebrant at the community Mass, whilst somewhat moderating 
his voice out of regard for other celebrants, is entitled to use a 
voice which can be heard by all the community, and the cele- 
brants at side-altars must bear with the inconvenience, as they 
would have to do if the community Mass were being sung. 
Otherwise, in college chapels, the community would scarcely 
ever hear a low Mass celebrated in accordance with the rubrics, 
nor would it ever be possible for the community to assist at a 
dialogued Mass which is nowadays so common a practice. 

However, it will be for the rector of the Church to decide, in 
a given instance, which of these two views should be preferred. 
Our own preference is for the second opinion, and we think that 
the first dates from days when it was the exception for the faith- 
ful to follow in a missal the words of the celebrant, and still more 
the exception for them to answer the responses with the server. 


PROCURATOR FISCAL 


What is the meaning of “‘procurator fiscalis” occasionally 
mentioned by canonists in commenting upon ecclesiastical trials? 


(X.) 
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REPLY 


The word fiscus, etymologically a basket or container, sig- 
nified in classical Latin the state chest, treasury or revenues, and 
as a legal term became extended so as to include everything 
pertaining to the public necessity or utility as distinguished 
from the rights or patrimony of private persons. ‘Unde describi 
potest quod sit patrimonium reipublicae, res omnes et iura ad 
peculiare eius commodum pertinentia comprehendens, utilita- 
tibus et necessitatibus publicis inserviens.”? In canon law for 
“respublica”’ substitute “ecclesia”. 

The Church has its own special rights, utilities and neces- 
sities, considered as a public society, and it may occasionally be 
necessary to defend them against the activities of private indi- 
viduals. The person appointed to act on behalf of another is 
named the “procurator’, many examples of which may be 
seen in the Code Index, especially when the rights in question 
belong to a moral person, as is the case with fiscus. 

Most of all is a procurator fiscal required for the defence of 
the public well-being in the course of litigation. In many coun- 
tries the “‘fiscal”’ is almost exactly what we call, in this country, 
the attorney-general. 

Similarly in canonical litigation and trials, the Church, or 
divisions within it (such as dioceses), requires some public offi- 
cial to defend the common rights and necessities of the whole 
body, both in civil and criminal cases. Any trial essentially 
needs “‘actor’’, “‘reus”, and “‘iudex” for its proper functioning, 
and when the public weal is in question the “actor”, or more 
rarely the “‘reus”’, is the “‘procurator fiscalis”’. 

Dr Glynn in his study of the “Promotor of Justice”’,? in 
_ecclesiastical trials shows how this office is, in effect, what used 
to be called “‘procurator fiscalis” or “‘promotor fiscalis” by the 
earlier writers. We cannot find this term used anywhere in the 
Code, though it is often used still by canonists. The usual term 
now employed for this official is “promotor iustitiae’’, who must 
be appointed from can. 1586 “‘pro causis, tum contentiosis in 
quibus bonum publicum, Ordinarii iudicio, in discrimen vocari 


1 Cf. Lega, De Iudiciis, I, §52. 2 Washington, 1936, p. 45 seq. 
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potest, tum criminalibus”. Since marriage trials are nowadays 
the commonest in ecclesiastical courts, the “‘promotor iustitiae” 
has an important function in cases where the law bars private 
individuals from accusing their own marriages of invalidity.? 


REFUSAL OF ABSOLUTION 


Must the penitent who has been denied absolution by one 
priest mention this fact when confessing to another priest? (X). 


REPLY 


Canon gor. Qui post baptismum mortalia perpetravit, quae 
nondum per claves Ecclesiae directe remissa sunt, debet omnia 
quorum post diligentem sui discussionem conscientiam habeat, 
confiteri et circumstantias in confessione explicare, quae speciem 
peccati mutent. 

An obligation to mention the previous refusal could arise, 
firstly, if the penitent was conscious of having made a bad con- 
fession e.g. by lying to the first confessor; it could arise, sec- 
ondly, ifa question on the point was expressly put by the second 
confessor. 

Otherwise there is no obligation, since refusal of absolution 
is not a sin on the penitent’s part, and it might happen that the 
refusal was wholly unjustified owing to the confessor not fully 
understanding the state of the penitent’s conscience. Apart from 
this case, the penitent is counselled to mention the first refusal, 
since the inadequate dispositions which occasioned it might 
still persist. But there is no obligation to do so, since we know of 
no law requiring it, provided the directions of canon gor are 
observed. Thus, a penitent who is refused absolution because he 
declines to promise restitution, which was clearly obligatory and 
which he was able to make, having come to a proper state of 
mind may confess the same sin to another confessor and promise 
restitution, without being obliged to mention the previous con- 
fession when absolution was refused. E. J. M. 

1 Cf. Tue Ciercy Review, 1946, XXVI, p. 660. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


THE SODALITY OF MARY 
CONSTITUTIO APOSTOLICA 


DE CONGREGATIONIBUS MARIANIS 
(A.A.S., 1948, XL, pp. 393-402) 


PIUS EPISCOPUS 


SERVUS SERVORUM DEI 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


. . . His itaque omnibus attente perpensis, vehementissime optantes 
ut hae pietatis actuosaeque christianae vitae palaestrae magis ma- 
gisque in dies vigeant ac roborentur, apostolica Nostra auctoritate 
nonnulla capita enucleate indicamus sodalibus marianis ubique 
terrarum communia atque ab omnibus, quorum interest, religiose 
servanda. 

I. Congregationes Marianae, Sodalitati Primae Primariae Collegii 
Romani rite aggregatae, sunt consociationes religiosae ab ipsa Eccle- 
sia erectae ac constitutae atque ab ea, ad mandata sibi concredita 
aptius conficienda, amplissimis privilegiis cumulatae. 

II. Legitima Congregatio Mariana ea tantum est habenda quae 
ab Ordinario competente sit erecta, videlicet, in locis propriis So- 
cietatis Iesu aut eius curae commissis, a Praeposito Generali; in 
ceteris vero quibuslibet ab Episcopo loci, vel, de eius consensu for- 
mali, a praedicto Praeposito Generali. Ut autem Congregatio sic 
erecta privilegiis et indulgentiis, Primae Primariae Sodalitati con- 
cessis, frui valeat, necesse est ut huic rite sit aggregata. Haec tamen 
aggregatio, quae de consensu Ordinarii loci est impetranda, quaeque 
uni Praeposito Generali Societatis Iesu competit, nullum ius huic 
Primae Primariae vel Societati Iesu in eam Sodalitatem confert. 

III. Congregationes Marianae, quippe quae hodiernis Ecclesiae 
necessitatibus plene congruere sint dicendae, debent ex Summorum 
Pontificum voluntate suas leges, indolem, institutionem intactas 
servare. . 

IV. Regulae Communes, quarum observantia, in substantialibus 
saltem, ad aggregationem impetrandam necessaria est, omnibus 
Congregationibus enixe commendantur, tamquam disciplinae anti- 
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quitus sodalibus usitatae constantique usu receptae summarium ac 
documentum. 

V. Omnes Congregationes Marianae, modis accidentaliter diver- 
sis at substantialiter iisdem, non secus atque alii coetus apostolicis 
operibus dediti ab Ecclesiastica Hierarchia dependent. 

VI. Ne in Dei regno propagando religionisque iuribus tutandis 
christianae militiae ordines dissipentur viresque enerventur, mariani 
sodales, maiorum vestigiis ipsique hodiernae agendi rationi fideliter 
insistentes, in apostolicis operibus suscipiendis et prosequendis, 
meminerint : 

(a) loci Ordinarium 

1° potestatem, ad normam sacrorum canonum, firmisque 
semper Sedis Apostolicae praescriptis et documentis, habere in 
omnes prorsus suae ditionis Sodalitates circa externi apostolatus 
exercitium ; 

2° potestatem habere in Sodalitates extra Societatis Iesu septa 
constitutas, eisque proinde normas proprias dare posse, firma tamen 
Regularum Communium substantia. 

(6) Parochum 

1° Praesidem natum Congregationum paroecialium esse, quas 
igitur ut ceteras sui territorii consociationes moderatur ; 

2° in omnes autem Sodalitates opera apostolica in suo terri- 
torio exercentes illa potestate frui a sacris canonibus legitimisque 
statutis dioecesanis eidem concessa ad rectam externi apostolatus 
ordinationem. 

VII. Cuiuslibet Sodalitatis Marianae moderator legitime renun- 
ciatus, qui quidem semper sacerdotali dignitate insignitus sit oportet, 
quamquam legitimis Superioribus ecclesiasticis omnino subicitur, 
tamen, ad normam Regularum Communium, in ipsa Congregationis 
vita interna plena fruitur potestate, quam plerumque per sodales 
sibi muneris adiutores adscitos exercere convenit. 

VIII. Huiusmodi Sodalitates dicendae sunt Marianae, non 
tantum quod a B. V. Maria titulum assumant, sed quod potissimum 
sodales singuli erga Deiparam pietatem singularem profiteantur 
eique plena consecratione devinciantur, qua spondeant, licet non sub 
peccato, se omni ope pro sua aliorumque christiana perfectione ac 
salute sempiternas ub B. M. Virginis vexillo pugnaturos ; qua quidem 
consecratione perpetuo sodalis B. M. Virgini obligatur, nisi indignus 
dimittatur aut animi levitate ipsemet Sodalitatem deserat. 

IX. In sodalibus conscribendis ii sedulo deligantur qui vulgari 
ac trito vitae genere minime contenti studeant vel arduas “ascen- 
siones in corde suo disponere” (cfr. Ps. 83, 6) secundum asceticas 
normas ac pietatis exercitia in Regulis proposita. 

Vol. xxx G 
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X. Congregationum Marialium proinde est sodales, pro cuiusque 
condicione, ita instituere, ut possint aequalibus in exemplum 
christianae vitae atque apostolicae navitatis proponi. 

XI. Inter primarios Congregationum fines habendus est aposto- 
latus omnimodus, socialis praesertim, pro Christi regno propagando 
Ecclesiaeque iuribus defendendis, ab ipsa ecclesiastica Hierarchia 
eisdem demandatus; ad quam veram plenamque cum apostolatu 
hierarchico cooperationem praestandam propriae Sodalitatum 
normae ad huiusmodi cooperationis modos pertinentes nullatenus 
sunt variandae aut innovandae. 

XII. Denique, Congregationes Marianae eodem ordine, atque 
ceterae consociationes apostolicum finem prosequentes, sunt censen- 
dae, sive cum hisce sint foederatae sive cum ipso Actionis Catholicae 
coetu primario una simul cohaereant. Porro cum Sodalitates cuilibet 
alii consociationi debeant, sub sacrorum Pastorum ductu et 
potestate operam suam conferre atque industriam, necesse non est 
singulos sodales alii coetui etiam nomen dare. 

Haec mandamus, edicimus, decernentes praesentes litteras fir- 
mas, validas atque efficaces iugiter exstare ac permanere suosque 
plenos et integros effectus sortiri et obtinere, illisque, ad quos res 
pertinet, plenissime suffragari, sicque rite iudicandum ac definien- 
dum esse, irritumque ex nunc et inane fieri, si quidquam secus super 


his, a quovis, auctoritate qualibet, scienter vel ignoranter contigerit 
attentari. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuslibet. 

Datum ex Arce Gandulphi, prope Romam, die xxv mensis 
septembris anno MCMXLVII, bis centesimo a Bulla Aurea “‘Gloriosae 
Dominae’’, Pontificatus Nostri decimo. 


PIUS PP. XII 


The “Congregations of the Blessed Virgin Mary”, better known 
to most people in this country as the “‘Sodality of Mary”, derive 
from a student association founded, in 1564, at the Collegium Romanum 
of the Society of Jesus, and formally erected, in 1584, as the Primaria 
Congregatio or Primarium Sodalitium of the many similar associations 
which had meanwhile been established in other houses of the Society. 
The movement was a success from the start. Within thirteen years of 
their inception, the Congregations had enrolled 30,000 student mem- 
bers; and, more especially after they had been opened to other 
classes of society and both sexes, applications for affiliation to the 
Primaria began to flow in from every part of Christendom in an ever- 
increasing stream, not only from Jesuit churches and colleges, but 
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also from Marian confraternities erected by episcopal authority. Nor 
does the stream show any signs of drying up; on the contrary, we 
have the assurance of the Holy Father that it has swollen consider- 
ably since the turn of the century.! 

The new Constitution, as far as we can see, introduces no radical 
changes in regard either to the establishment, or to the government 
of the sodalities. It confirms, without alteration, the existing Regulae 
Communes, and leaves the method of erection and affiliation un- 
touched. As hitherto, erections in places belonging to the Society of 
Jesus pertain exclusively to the Father General, while elsewhere they 
can be made either by the Bishop of the diocese, or, with his formal 
consent, by the Father General. Affiliation to the Prima Primaria 
congregation of the Roman College, which is necessary in order that 
any other similar sodality may share its privileges and indulgences, 
remains, as before, reserved to the Father General.” 

The main purpose of the Constitution appears to be twofold: 
first, to celebrate an important anniversary in the history of the 
Marian Congregations, and secondly, to show how they fit into the 
scheme of Catholic Action. 27 September, 1948, marked the second 
centenary of the bulla aurea of Benedict XIV, Gloriosae Dominae, by 
which the Congregations were solemnly confirmed and considerably 
enriched. The Holy Father has taken occasion of this anniversary to 
call the attention of the faithful to the magnificent work which the 
Congregations have done for the spread of Christ’s kingdom, not only 
in the past four centuries, but in our own day. Since mention is 
made, though not by name, of the many saints which they have 
given to the Church, it may be of interest to record that they include 
SS Stanislaus Kostka, John Berchmans, Francis de Sales, Fidelis of 
Sigmaringen, Francis de Hieronymo, John Francis Regis, Peter 
Claver, Leonard of Port Maurice, Peter Fourier, John Baptist de 
Rossi, John Eudes, Louis Marie de Montfort, and our own Blessed 
Edmund Campion. Further testimony is hardly necessary. 

1 The figures given are in marked conflict with those of Beringer-Steinen, 
Les Indulgences, Vol. 11, n.243, who tells us that, between 1826 and 1886, there 
were 14,359 affiliations (an average of 239 a year), and between 1886 and 1912, 
19,215 (an average of 739 a year). The Constitution, on the contrary, says: “Cum 
saeculis anteactis novorum quotannis coetuum ad Primam Primariam accessiones 
denarium numerum numquam excederent, Ab inito saeculo XX annuae id genus 
aggregationes facile ad decies centenas computantur.” There seems to have been a 
slip or misprint here, for it is hardly credible that, prior to 1900, there were never 
more than ten affiliations to the Primaria in any one year. 

2 It is, we gather, to this Prima Primaria that groups belonging to the Confeder- 
ation of Children of Mary in this country are regularly affiliated. Detailed 
information as to the procedure may be obtained by writing to the Rev. Father 


Socius, S.J., 114, Mount Street, London, W.1, or to the Confederation of Children 
of Mary, 23, Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 
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Throughout their history, the Constitution notes, the Congre- 
gations have been outstanding in their constant devotion to the work 
of the apostolate, their unswerving loyalty to the Holy See and their 
docile submission, in all such work, to their immediate pastors, the 
bishop of the diocese and the parish priest. Since these are the dis- 
tinctive marks of true Catholic Action, the Congregations can justly 
be called “‘Actio Catholica B. M. Virgine auspice et afflante sus- 
cepta’’. They can therefore answer the call of the Holy See to the 
work of Catholic Action without altering their constitutions or merg- 
ing with any other organization: it is enough for them to keep to the 
path marked out by their predecessors and give the same loyal obe- 
dience to their pastors. In particular, they must remember, first, 
that the local Ordinary has power over all sodalities whatsoever, 
within his territory, in matters concerning the exercise of the external 
apostolate, and can even impose his own rules on those which are 
erected outside the houses and churches of the Society of Jesus, as 
long as he respects the substance of the Regulae Communes ; and secondly, 
that the parish priest is the natural president of a parochial sodality, 
and can exercise the power which canon law grants him for the right 
ordering of the external apostolate, over any sodality which engages 
in apostolic work in his parish. 

Catholic Action, we are assured once again, is not a “closed 


shop”. The Church prefers a “‘multiform unity” held together by 
the single link of loyal obedience to the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 


LAWRENCE L. McREAvy 


APPEAL FOR STARVING CHILDREN 
NUNTIUS RADIOPHONICUS 


ALUMNIS SCHOLARUM CATHOLICARUM STATUUM FOEDERATORUM AMERI- 
CAE SEPTENTRIONALIS AD SOLLICITANDAM CARITATEM ERGA PUEROS 


INDIGENTES EUROPAE ET ASIAE ORIENTALIS, NE FAME PEREANT! 
(A.A.S., 1948, XL, p. 88). 


Dear children, you have heard many times—at home and 
school and in church—how happy it always made Our Lord to stop 
1 Datus die 14 mensis Februarii a. 1948. 
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and talk with little ones like you; boys and girls He hoped and 
prayed would grow up to be strong and holy members of the big and 
wonderfully holy family He began to build, when He came to live 
with men long ago in His home with Mother Mary and St. Joseph. 

But Our Lord did more than just stop and talk with His little 
ones. He prayed with them, and enjoyed their games and happy 
laughter. He answered their questions—some of them very serious 
questions, that only a child can ask. He dried their tears and settled 
their little quarrels ; for He had come to bring all men together, and 
not to tear them apart. He shared with them what little He had to 
eat; for though He was a “‘carpenter’s son’! ard poor from the day 
He was born, He knew, and wanted them to know, that the bread 
and other good things of life were meant for all of God’s children, the 
needy ones especially; and that the Father in Heaven blesses you 
even more, when you give than when you receive. 

Catholic school-children will not need to be told that Our Lord is 
the Teacher, as well as the Friend of the little ones in His family. 
They are His pupils as well as the innocent lambs of His flock. He 
teaches them from His Sacred Heart, in language children can easily 
understand, His one great lesson; the one lesson we cannot learn 
from books, but only from Him, whether we are young or old, 
parents or teachers, priests or bishops, presidents or kings, or just 
plain children : His one great lesson of love. “You will not be happy, 
and Our world wil] not be happy,” you can almost hear Him say to 
the children as they gather about Him in the green meadows of Gal- 
ilee, “unless you love one another ; unless you love every one of your 
neighbours near and far, whatever may be the colour of his skin, the 
country he lives in, the language he speaks; unless you love him all 
the more, the more he needs your love; unless you love him well 
enough to pray for him always, to suffer a little and save a little for 
him sometimes, when you know he is in trouble.” That is the way 
Christ the Teacher always talked to His little ones. That is the way 
He talks to His little ones today, in every Catholic home and church 
and school-room from Rome to Tokyo, from Argentina to Alaska, 
and so around the world He loved enough, and more than enough, 
to die for all of its children on the Cross. 

This is the Holy Father’s second radio-visit to your class-room, 
beloved children of Our dear America. Last year as Lent began, you 
will remember you listened while We told you of the cold, sick and 
hungry thousands, all over the Lord’s wide world, calling to His holy 
family, calling especially to you, for help and hope. But last year you 


1 Matt., xiii, 55. 
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did more than listen. You showed that you know, like your generous 
mothers and fathers, your bishops, priests and teachers, what Jesus 
really means by love. You prayed, as We asked you to, for the little 
ones in need. And you gave and gave and gave, out of your little 
hearts and little pockets, so that food and coal and medicine, your 
pennies and your packages, could help to bring back a bit of a smile 
to the faces of Our Lord’s little favourites. From Europe, Asia and 
almost every spot the horrible war had touched, they cried to you. 
You have made them your friends for ever by answering from your 
hearts. Their parents and priests thank God that they can call chil- 
dren like you their very own brothers and sisters in Christ. The Holy 
Father, in the midst of all His work and worry for the great world- 
family of Christ, is proud of you. 

Best of all, dear children, you have not disappointed the Sacred 
Heart of Our Lord. He is glad you have learned so well His one great 
lesson of love. He is sure He can count on you again this year. The 
Bishops are telling you once more of other little ones still in need. 
Pray for them every day for a little while longer, especially when you 
gather around the Lord at Mass and receive Him into your hearts at 
Holy Communion. And show them, show the world each day of 
Lent, by making the little sacrifice that hurts so little and helps so 
much, “‘how these Christians love one another” ! 

As We broadcast this message to your hundreds of American 
class-rooms and school-halls from Our home in Rome, Our heart, 
like Jesus’ own, is full of warm affection for you and your teachers 
and all your dear ones. 

To give you one more proof of Our affection, and to show you 
how high are Our hopes for the success of this children’s crusade of 
study, prayer and sacrifice, which has already done so much to bring 
back peace to the Lord’s wide world, We gladly call down His favour 
for you all with Our Apostolic Blessing. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Teaching of the Catholic Church. A Summary of Catholic Doctrine 
arranged and edited by Canon G. D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. In two 
volumes. Pp. xiv + 1316. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 50s.) 

AsouT twenty years ago Messrs. Burns Oates and Washbourne pub- 

lished an excellent series of thirty-six small volumes, arranged and 

edited by Dr Smith, under the title The Treasury of the Faith Series. 
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The essays were written by various authors, chosen for their compet- 
ence in the particular subject-matter they were asked to present, and 
covered the whole field of dogmatic theology, with special emphasis 
on the fundamental dogmas. The series soon became extremely pop- 
ular with the clergy and the reading public generally, who recog- 
nized in this accessible, intelligibly written exposition of the Faith the 
very thing they had long needed. 

Unfortunately the series has been out of print for some consider- 
able time ; it was one of many victims of the ravages of war. Now that 
it has at last reappeared a host of readers will welcome it in its new 
format, more convenient to use than the original, and incidentally 
more in keeping with the general run of books on one’s shelves. The 
essays now appear, excellently printed by the Aberdeen University 
Press, in two demy 8vo volumes whose handsome production does 
credit to the publishing house of Burns Oates. The whole work has 
been subjected by the General Editor to a thorough revision. He has 
had Essay XX (The Church on Earth) entirely re-written by Dom 
Aelred Graham, presumably in order to incorporate the teaching of 
the Encyclical Mystict Corporis. He himself has contributed an entirely 
new chapter on Confirmation (Essay XXIII). For obvious reasons 
he has revised the order of Essays XXIV and XXV on the Sacra- 
ment and the Sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist. Among other changes 
he has made slight abridgements here and there to eliminate repeti- 
tions from one essay to another. He has also added two entirely new 
features: an alphabetical index and an analytical list of contents, 
the headings of which are reproduced as marginal notes throughout 
the work. 

The essays which formed the volumes of the original series were 
adequately reviewed on their first appearance. Only the two new 
ones, therefore, call for a special remark. Dom Aelred Graham in The 
Church on Earth sets out to show how the inner mystery of the Mystical 
Body, which has been discussed in the preceding essay, is inseparably 
linked with the concrete juridical structure of the Catholic Church. 
The Church is thus both a vital organism, with Christ as its Head and 
the Holy Ghost as its “‘soul’”’, and a perfect society, distinguished by 
the four marks or properties, and organized under the magisterial and 
jurisdictional functions of the hierarchy and the Papacy. Dom Aelred 
presents all the main theses of the treatise De Ecclesia. His essay shows 
much care and thought. By keeping the theme of the Mystical Body 
running through it he gives one the impressive view of the Church 
which appealed to St Paul and St Augustine, and which Mystic 
Corporis, the inspiration of Dom Aelred’s treatise, has delineated 
so strongly and so beautifully. 
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Canon Smith’s essay on Confirmation is written with the com- 
petent theological scholarship we have learnt to expect from him. He 
explains how Confirmation is the sacrament of maturity in the sense 
that it confers the power to fulfil one’s public duty as a Christian. He 
then shows how this purpose justifies the appropriation of the sacra- 
ment to the Holy Ghost whose mission in Christ and in the apostles 
and so in Christians is a mission of witnessing to the truth. Having 
thus established the true nature of the sacrament, the writer ex- 
pounds the various theological questions concerning the essential ele- 
ments of the sacrament and its administration. In an appended note 
he sets out the recent decree of the Congregation of the Sacraments 
on the Extraordinary Minister of Confirmation. 

One notices that in Essay X XIX (The Sacrament of Order) no refer- 
ence is made to the new Apostolic Constitution on the Matter and 
Form of the Sacrament. This must obviously be due to the fact that 
the preparation of the work for publication was already too far ad- 
vanced when the Constitution was issued for any mention of it to be 
included. 

Reviewers commonly inform us that a particular book is indis- 
pensable. It is certainly true of this work. It is indispensable to the 
clergy for a ready revision of their theological knowledge and for the 
preparation of their doctrinal instructions. It is indispensable also to 
the members of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild; and to teachers, especially in secondary 
schools whose numbers and importance are destined to grow under 
the pressure of the Education Act of 1944. It will be found most use- 
ful by the intelligent layman if he is to appreciate the richness, beauty 
and intellectual vigour of the Faith. j. CG. 


The Face of the Saints. By Dr W. Schamoni: translated by Anne 
Fremantle (who has added five portraits). Pp. 279. (Sheed 
& Ward, 1948. 215. net.) 


Tuis fascinating book begins with an essay on the notion of holiness, 
the development of the cultus of the Saints, and that of the process 
of canonization. This is followed by a discussion of portrait-painting, 
of the extent to which an artist can ever paint a portrait—for the 
mere reproduction of features is far from enough: we have often 
been startled by the difference between the living man, and the body 
even an hour after his death ; and again, the artist almost inevitably 
infuses something of his own personality into his work. However, 
we welcome any attempt to show us what the Saints really looked 
like, in the hopes that we may be delivered from the de-personalized, 
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sentimentalized, smug or “‘yearning” types that still, on the whole, 
occupy our pious shops. The tradition, however, continues, as we see 
in the canonization-banners exhibited in St Peter’s (we were there 
for the canonization of St Andrew Bobola, who was a Pole, fat, and— 
I think—dark. The picture officially circulated turned him into a 
sort of Viking—with tossing yellow hair, and indigestion) : there has 
been a sort of campaign against the “vera effigies” of St Thérése of 
Lisieux: and though you cannot have a true portrait of our Lady 
and her statues must be almost quite “symbolic”, yet Bernadette 
viewed renaissance pictures of her with horror, “passed”? those by 
Fra Angelico, but far preferred Byzantine icons: Lucia vigor- 
ously rejected the current statues of our Lady of Fatima with their 
swirling robes, head bent sideways, etc.: she wished all “em- 
broidery” to be eliminated : she approved the model by Fr McGlynn 
O.P. (whose first attempt she firmly put aside)—a figure ruthlessly 
rigid which I can hardly think will become popular. Anyhow, 
since she said that our Lady was composed entirely of “‘undulating” 
differences of light, I don’t know how anyone is going to represent 
that even in paint. 

Anyhow, we are delighted to possess this book of 120 authentic 
portraits, though frankly we wish St Pius V’s had not been chosen for 
the “jacket”. Apart from the oddity of his very long nose, his 
expression is so extremely sly, cynical, smirkingly supercilious . . 
however, the “jacket” easily comes off. If, at times, one timidly 
says of a portrait: “It isn’t like him!” the superior person is apt to 
answer: “I presume you don’t want a mere photograph?’ I don’t 
know just what mereness consists in ; but if the photograph is a good 
one, certainly I want it. I consider it “good” if it truthfully suggests 
to me the living person. And the most different “vehicles”’ may bring 
him to me. I had not realized that Ravennese mosaics were so 
“personal” and so not stylized. Even early frescoes are sometimes 
startlingly ‘like’? persons one knows, or devastatingly unlike the 
person one had imagined (e.g. St Augustine). Even coins can 
suggest a personality (e.g. St Edward the Confessor, with his 
enormous moustache); and some illuminations are too uncon- 
sciously funny (e.g. St Norbert) not to be, in the good sense, realist. 
The embalmed, or desiccated, bodies of Saints may or may not 
impress one as having been alive: those of SS Catherine of Genoa 
and of Bologna, not represented here, used to make me uncomfort- 
able ; I wished they were buried. SS Margaret of Cortona and Mary 
Magdalen de’ Pazzi (admirably photographed) have kept me 
long on my knees before their shrines. Death-masks, too, may or 
may not be “successful”: St Camillus de Lellis is exquisite for 
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delicate refinement—just what one would not have expected in this 
tough giant from the Abruzzi: St Joseph of Cupertino is dull and 
ponderous (odd, for the saint of levitation!) : St Veronica Giuliani 
(an ecstatic and stigmatized: d. 1727) is heavy and almost mas- 
culine: St Leonard of Port Maurice and St Paul of the Cross are 
(the latter, in his vivid portrait though not in his death-mask) 
very massive: and one can almost say that when a “mystic” is 
not represented as solidly en-fleshed, one may be justified in a 
priori distrusting the artist. Some of the more modern portraits 
are magnificent, like that of St M. Magdalen Postel, d. 1846—a 
grand nun’s-face; certain death-bed photographs are exquisite, 
like that of the Curé d’Ars, St Conrad of Parzham, St Bernadette— 
heavy-browed and thick-lashed ; aquiline—a princess of a peasant! 
Compare the photograph of St John Bosco when alive—wide- 
awake, jolly but quite sure to tolerate no nonsense, robust in the 
extreme—and that of the Saint upon his death-bed: so tired, yet 
now so restful, so fined-away by suffering and by pain, but still with 
all his shaggy hair untidy. The book ends with a delightful photo of 
the little St Francesca Cabrini, that indomitable, most amusing, 
wholly Italian woman (whatever our trans-atlantic brethren may 
say, and glad though they be that she was nationalized American!). 
If one is praying to or in the company of a Saint, doubtless one had 


better shut the eyes as of body so of soul; but when one is learning 
about a Saint, the more one is wise to study his features if one can, 
and this book is the best help, so far, towards doing so. We would like 
a second volume. Cc. CG. M. 


The Family and the Future. By Andrew Beck, A.A. (Catholic Social 
Guild. 1s.) 

Opportunity for Trade Unionists. By Charles Pridgeon, S.J. (Catholic 
Social Guild. 35.) 

The Priest and the Proletariat. By Robert Kothen. (Sheed & Ward. 
2s. 6d.) 


One is happy to welcome two most useful publications from the 
Catholic Social Guild, after a period when one feared the Guild (or 
some of its writers) seemed to be in danger of hitching their wagon 
to a dubious political star, and were showing a tendency to depart 
from the admirable line established by Fr Plater when he founded 
the Guild. 

The first of these two booklets is the Catholic Social Year Book 
for 1948, and the fact that it is the thirty-ninth of its kind reminds 
us of the steady contribution that has been made since 1911 by the 
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publications of the C.S.G. to Catholic social thought not merely in 
England, but in the whole of the English-speaking world. Bishop 
Beck’s outline of a survey of the population question, parts of which 
have already appeared in THE CLercy Review, is most timely, 
particularly in view of the fact that a Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation is soon’to present its Report to Parliament. 

The “‘age centre of gravity” of the population has been for some 
time now moving steadily away from youth and towards old age. 
There are many statistics to prove this, some of them in very start- 
ling fashion. For example, at the present time there are a third of a 
million fewer potential mothers than there were twenty-five years 
ago. From 1923 to 1946 the net production rate, i.e. the ratio of the 
number of potential mothers in the next generation being born by 
mothers in this, fell below unity. In other words “from 1923 to 1946 
the raw material of human society was being used up at a rate which 
is approximately twenty per cent below replacement”. In 1946 and 
1947 the rate rose above unity again, but it remains to be seen 
whether this is merely a passing phenomenon. The effects of a de- 
clining population will gradually make themselves felt in industry, 
in the field of education, in the building trade, in the sphere of in- 
vestment, and ultimately in a lowered standard of living. Bishop 
Beck discusses all these matters, looks into the future, and then pro- 
ceeds to analyse causes, showing how this decline is “‘one of the 
practical social effects of the decay in religious belief”, and ends 
with some suggestions on the Catholic contribution. This is a sad but 
an important book, though one must add a word of appreciation 
for the happy and attractive cover. 

What is the opportunity for trade unionists? Fr Pridgeon answers 
this question by his assertion that “within the framework of an or- 
ganized economic life the character of the enterprise cannot remain 
as it has been hitherto. Gradually the workers will have to be 
granted a more active share in the management and in the pros- 
perity of production”. He uses the word “‘gradually” advisedly, be- 
cause he sees that a double work of education is necessary if the 
workers are to share in management—they must know more about 
how the economic system works and they must have better morals than 
those of a capitalist society. 

As a background to a discussion of present day trade union 
problems there are chapters on the history of the movement up to 
1900, on organization (which gives an adequate picture right up to 
the international level of the World Federation of Trade Unions), 
on the development of the legal position of the unions and on unions 
and politics. Through lack of space the historical section tends to be 
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a rather arid recital of facts rather than the colourful story of sacri- 
fice and struggle for justice, though there are adequate references in 
the footnotes and bibliography to enable the reader to put flesh on 
the bare bones. Chapters on trade unions in the U.S.A. and in 
Europe help to fill in the picture of international labour. Of these 
the chapter on the U.S.A. is exceptionally good, and the only criti- 
cism that one can offer is that too little attention is paid to Walter 
Reuther of the U.A.W.-C.I.O. who will probably have more to do 
with the shaping of the American trade unionism of tomorrow than 
Philip Murray, John L. Lewis or William Green. 

Presuming that this book has been used by a social study group 
or a branch of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists—and it 
is the best thing of its kind in print for this purpose—the members 
are now equipped to face the chapter on “Trade Union Problems 
and Prospects”. This discusses the new phase of growth of the unions 
which has been described by Lord Citrine as “passing from propa- 
ganda to responsibility’. With a keen understanding of union and 
worker psychology and a subtle delicacy of touch, Fr Pridgeon dis- 
cusses, or rather suggests, lines for discussion, on the problems which 
beset the workers when they aim at full employment in a free society. 

Finally, an appendix which sets forth a concise statement of 
what the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists is about provides 
a number of enlightening and challenging remarks such as ““A.C.T.U. 
is not a ginger-group inside the trade union movement. It is a ginger- 
group in the Catholic body”. Highly recommended to anybody in a 
trade union, to anybody interested in trade unions, to all who should 
be interested in trade unions. 

Since the rise of workers’ Catholic Action in France there has 
been a growing realization of the truth of Pope Pius XI’s lament 
about the loss of the working class to the Church. Not only could the 
clergy not make contact with them, they were repulsed because the 
workers looked on them as a race apart who had nothing in common 
with ordinary folk. The consequences of the Fall of France facilitated 
the attempts of some of the younger French clergy to bridge the gap, 
to make themselves one with the people again. Fr Kothen has done 
a valuable piece of work in bringing together the testimony of priests 
who have been allowed to experiment. There were the priests who 
went with the workers to Germany, described by Fr Perrin in Priest- 
Workman in Germany, there were the priests of the Paris Mission who 
live in working class districts and earn their living like their neigh- 
bours, there was Fr Loew who went to work at the docks in Mar- 
seilles. All of them bear witness to the willingness of the Church to 
adapt herself and her means of apostolate to the conditions of the 
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age. All these experiments are in the line of missionary approach, 
they have taken Fr Godin at his word when he asserted that France 
must be treated like a missionary country. However, the Assembly 
of the Cardinals and Archbishops of France has been careful to 
point out that the war circumstances were exceptional and that 
great prudence, and above all submission to authority, are called 
for in any further experiments. The present position would seem to 
be that the Paris Mission continues, that further priests are being 
trained at the Mission de France seminary in Lisieux, and that the 
teaching of social doctrine in French seminaries is being revised “‘to 
give the clergy a better preparation for carrying out its duties in the 
modern world”. The value of this little book is in the lessons that 
Fr Kothen draws from the experiments, for the latter are peculiar 
to France while the former are of universal application. The most 
important of these are his observations on the necessity of knowing 
the people. It is well worth reading if only to make one stop short 


and say ‘“‘What do I mean when I say that I know my people? Do I 
really know them?” . F. 


The Mass in Slow Motion. By Ronald Knox. Pp. 139. (Sheed & 
Ward. 6s.) 


Many popular explanations of the Mass miss their mark by being too 
much concerned with liturgical history, which is often uncertain and 
occasionally serves merely to show that certain ancient rites have 
now completely disappeared. Monsignor Knox, in this charming col- 
lection of sermons to the girls at Aldenham Park, avoids the archaeo- 
logical aspect, except now and then when it throws light on some rite 
or prayer still preserved in the missal, and uses his great power of 
exposition in order to make the Mass, as we have it today, more 
deeply appreciated. We all know that it is more difficult to speak 
effectively to children than to adults, and we may find from experi- 
ence that, in an audience composed of people of all ages, an address 
to the children, provided it is carefully prepared, never fails to hold 
the attention of adults as well. This book can be confidently recom- 
mended to the latter, particularly if they have never forgotten that to 
enter the kingdom of heaven they must always be like children. 

The author is modest about his liturgical knowledge, in the 
archaeological sense, though it is very apparent that he has read very 
extensively. When, for example, he declares that honestly he does 
not know why the Secret prayers are said in secret, the real reason is 
that honestly no one knows why they are called “Secreta”, though 
many have views on the subject. Or when, in explaining the 
Memento of the Dead, he gives to etiam the meaning of “even now”, 
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instead of the rather pointless ‘‘also”, many liturgical scholars may 
begin to wonder why they have never before noticed that the Latin 
can have this meaning. 

It is this faculty of saying new things and using new illustrations 
to clarify what is old that distinguishes everything Mgr Knox writes, 
and though he would not himself perhaps regard this book as a chef 
d’euvre, it seems to us that his own special style and method, as well 
as his deep understanding of spiritual things, are exhibited in this 
little work more strikingly than in anything else he has written. 

Reviewers do not always read every line of the book reviewed: it 
is not necessary, as someone has said, to eat the whole ox in order to 
judge that a piece of beef is tough. But, having begun to read this 
one, we had to read every chapter right up to Ite Missa est. The 


children at Aldenham were lucky in that the fortunes of war brought 
them such a chaplain. 


The Common Law of England. By a King’s Counsel; with a foreword 
by the Right Honourable Viscount Jowitt of Stevenage, Lord 
High Chancellor. Pp. 36. (Hollis and Carter. 2s. 6d.) 


A FEw months back, during the electricity cuts, a newspaper cartoon 
represented a woman complaining that not having the wireless on 


all day was getting on her nerves. For most of us it is rather the 
reverse, especially during “talks”, and only rarely are the voice and 
the matter of a speaker attractive to the listener. 

The series given recently on the common law of England was one 
of these exceptions. The speaker was anonymous, though an atten- 
tive reader of this journal might make a good guess, from internal 
evidence, as to his identity; for there must be very few members of 
the Bar capable of putting so much within so small a compass. 
Whilst being a description and an explanation of the common law, 
the talks are also a lament on its gradual weakening and a warning 
of the losses we sustain when its principles disappear. Amongst these 
is the principle that the King himself is under God and the law, and 
it was an evil day when “‘the omnipotence which was denied to the 
King was allowed to Parliament”. We are, indeed, being suffocated 
by statutes which are too numerous and complicated for any man to 
understand, and to hear about the common law is like a breath of 
fresh air in our lungs. 

Handsomely printed and produced, this attractive series in print 
has an advantage which the spoken word lacked: a number of 
valuable notes now illustrate the text and give fresh value to the 
speaker’s learned and thoughtful talks. 
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Christian Marriage. By George Hayward Joyce, S.J. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Pp. 645. (Sheed and Ward. ats.) 


Most of the clergy are acquainted with this treatise which first 
appeared in 1933, and must now be regarded as a classical work on 
the subject. The fact that it has been translated into German is itself 
a high compliment, for with theological books of this character the 
process is generally the reverse. This new revision was largely com- 
pleted by Fr Joyce before his lamented death in 1943, and it has 
fallen to Fr Courtney, S.J., to see it through the Press. ‘The changes 
are occasionally considerable, but they are related only to historical 
details in such matters as the development of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion over marriage. 

For those who do not know the book very well, we may say, with- 
out passing any reflections on moral theologians, that it is something 
vastly different from the ordinary treatise De Matrimonio. The atten- 
tion of the reader is held throughout by the author’s grasp of the 
history of marriage, his skill in arranging an appalling amount of 
detail, and his judgement in expounding the many controversies 
which have arisen. Nor should it be suspected that a work of this kind 
is scarcely of practical utility to the parochial clergy. It will not, 
indeed, take the place of the casuistical type of manual, with which 


we are all familiar, but by fully explaining the origin and history of 
Catholic matrimonial doctrine and practice, Fr Joyce provides what 
the moral theologians omit, namely the ultimate reasons accounting 
for the outlook and practice of the Church at the present day. 


E.J. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE VOCATION OF THE SECULAR CLERGY 


(THE CLercy Review, 1948, XXX, pp. 289-297) 


A Religious writes : 

May one be allowed to offer two comments on Dr Tower’s 
Vocation of the Secular Clergy in THe CLERGY Review for November? 
He suggests that the words of the Ordination service must mean less 
for a religious than for a secular priest, because the profession of 
loyalty and obedience to the ordaining Bishop is for the latter so 
much more personal and direct an affair than it can be for the former 
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whose immediate loyalties are pledged elsewhere. Surely this is to 
narrow the deep import of the Ordination prayers and exhortations, 
The priesthood is one and indivisible, always and everywhere the 
same. A religious, who is a priest, is not more or less of a priest than 
his “secular” neighbour, nor is his priesthood in any way different. 
The religious state as such has nothing whatever to do with the 
priesthood. Many religious are not priests. On entering the ranks of 
the priesthood the newly ordained—secular or regular—is admitted 
to an order in which he professes, in a unique capacity, lifelong 
loyalty and service and obedience to the Church, directly repre- 
sented for him by the ordaining Bishop and mounting upwards to 
the Vicar of Christ himself. If the ordinand is being raised to the 
priesthood by his own local Ordinary and in the cathedral church 
of his own diocese, that circumstance may possibly contribute an 
added sense of the personal character of the collaboration he is 
promising, but that hardly touches the main issue. Many are or- 
dained for our home dioceses in Rome and Spain and elsewhere, and 
by Bishops of those parts. Such cannot think of their pledges as lack- 
ing some hidden vigour enjoyed by those ordained at home by their 
own Bishops ; the words of the great service cannot, surely, mean less 
to them than to those. Both equally yield themselves up entirely to 
the service of God’s Church, in whatever capacity or place legitimate 
authority may arrange for them. The ordaining Bishop represents 
the Church; and to her direct service the newly ordained priest— 
secular or regular—dedicates himself and is dedicated. 

The second point surprised me even more, viz., to find the old 
misunderstanding appearing again in which the poverty of the 
secular priest is contrasted with that of the religious and described 
as often “more real’’. By his vow of poverty a religious surrenders a 
natural right—private ownership. Stole fees, Easter and Christmas 
offerings, Mass stipends, all go to the common fund. That his 
} standard of living may be higher than that of his “‘secular’’ neigh- 
| bour—not, in my experience, very frequently the case—is wholly 
irrelevant, a mere matter of chance circumstance, and carrying no 
moral whatever in any direction. The religious surrenders a right 
which the secular priest retains. 
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